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MR. FOLK AND DR. BOYD 


A STATEMENT AND SOME QUERIES. 


N last week’s Mrrror the editor published an ar- 

| ticle, under his name, in which Mr. Joseph W. 
Folk, the Circuit Attorney, was criticised for an 
alleged association with Rev. W. Boyd with design to 
indict President Hawes of the Police Board for some 
undefined offense. In reply to that criticism, the fol- 
lowing letter has been received: 
St. Louis, March 16, 1908. 
William Marion Reedy, Esq., Editor of the Mirror, St. 

Louis, Mo-: 

Dear Sir—My attention has been called to an article 
written by you in the last issue of the Mirror, which is 
so grossly untrue that it cannot be overlooked. 

Dr. Boyd is a friend of mine, but he has no connee- 
tion whatever with the affairs of my office. He is his 
own master and does as he pleases. I am no more 
responsible for his actions than I am for the conduct of 
other friends. He does not represent me and has never 
claimed to, so far as I know. 

The assertion that I am trying to injure the Demo- 
eratic party is absurd. As an individual, I am a Demo- 
erat; officially, I endeavor to be a public servant above 
all things. There is no distinction in law between a 
Democratic law-breaker and a Republican law-breaker; 
both are criminals. ‘ 

Dr. Boyd has never presented any charges to me 
against Mr. Hawes, as you seem to think, although 
charges presented by him or any one else against Mr. 
Hawes, or any other person, will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and, if considered worthy of attention, proper 
action will be taken. 

Your assertion that some statement of mine is de- 
nied by Four Courts reporters is not true. There are 
so many other inaccuracies in what you wrote that I 
cannot but believe that you are laboring under a gross 
misapprehension, and I will not refer to them at all 


this time. 
If you care to write facts, as well as fiction, a little 
investigation will cause you to retract the very unjust 


and unfair article. 
I shall await your action in this regard. 
Yours truly, 
JOS. W. FOLK. 


The letter, as above, speaks for itself. The editor 
of the Mirror desires, above all things, to be fair, anc 
especially does he desire to forward and support the 
reform work inaugurated by Circuit Attorney Folk. 
That gentleman’s disclaimer is so sweepingly emphatic 
as to the points specifically mentioned in his letter that 
there is nothing to be said further, except that the in- 
formation upon which the Mrrror’s criticism upon 
those points was based was unworthy of reliance. It 
is a matter of regret that any injury, however un- 
intentional, should have been done Mr. Folk in the 
article to which he makes such a plump rejoinder. The 
Mrrror accepts Mr. Folk’s statement as correct. 

While Mr. Folk does not, in his letter, disclaim 
political ambitions, and, furthermore, does not make 
denial of responsibility for the articles and interviews 
in newspapers and magazines setting forth “the shame- 
lessness of St. Louis,” it is only fair to state that he 
entered both disclaimer and denial in a personal in- 
terview with the editor of this paper at the Southern 
Hotel last Monday morning. Yet Mr. Folk does not 
explain how it is that all the information as to the 
city’s “shamelessness” and all the information that 
discredits Mr. Hawes and all the information that 
seems to advance Mr. Folk’s interests finds its way 
into the public prints. Who is the medium of com- 


munication between the sensational press and_ the 


Grand Jury room? 


It is gratifying to know that Mr.. Folk. repudiates 
the alleged representation of himself by Dr. Boyd as 
unauthorized. 

It is now “up to” Dr. Boyd to explain himself. 

Did the reverend gentleman, once or twice, visit the 
residence of Col. Edward Butler, indicted and. con- 
victed for bribery, though appealing from the verdict, 
and did the reverend gentleman beseech: Col. Butler to 
furnish him some information, any information about 
anything that could be used to indict Mr. Harry 
B. Hawes? 

Did the reverend gentleman tell Col. Butler that 
Circuit Attorney Folk was after Mr. Hawes, and could 
indict that gentleman for a misdemeanor, but desired 
to land him for a felony? 

Did the reverend gentleman tell Col. Butler that 
he had sold fourteen shares of stock in the World 
newspaper to various friends at par, and ‘that -he 
did this for Mr. Folk and hoped to do better? - What 
did the reverend gentleman mean by this statement, 
if he made it, in view of the fact that the World news- 
paper was and is popularly supposed to be owned and 
controlled by Col. Butler, and was then engaged in a 
campaign of much bitterness against Joseph W. Folk 
as a public officer and a private citizen? 

Did the reverend gentleman offer, in consideration 
of information Col. Butler might supply, in order to 
convict Mr. Hawes, to head a delegation to appear be- 
fore the Governor at Jefferson City and urge the par- 
don of Col. Butler, in the event of the Colonel’s need- 
ing such interposition in his behalf? 

As the daily newspapers have printed the fact that 
the Rev. Willard W. Boyd called upon Col. Butler, 
and as the stories of what occurred at that interview 
are all of the tenor indicated by the queries as above, 
and must have emanated from some one, and as Rev. 
Dr. Boyd has never informed the public why he made 
his call upon and had his interview with Col. Butler, 
would it not be well for the reverend gentleman to 
give the public his version of that conference between 
a hot-gospeling reformer and an alleged “boodler,” 
indicted and convicted of bribery? 

If Dr. Boyd does not represent Mr. Folk, and if he 
has acted in the manner indicated in the above queries, 
will he tell the public why he professed to act and 
speak for the Circuit Attorney? 

And if Dr. Boyd has done and said the things he is 
charged with having done and said, what ts the Circuit 
Attorney going to do about it? 


ce oQosQe ce 
HONORS FOR FRANCIS 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


T does not seem possible that the people of the City 
| of St. Louis can go too far in demonstration of 
enthusiasm upon the return to this city of ex- 
Governor David R. Francis, President of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition. However much fault may 
have been found with the administration of ex-Gov- 
ernor Francis, in other details, it is but simple truth 
to say that his flying trip to Europe and his successful 
appeal to the monarchs and governments thereof have 
been the greatest work of promotion and publicity con- 
nected with the World’s Fair enterprise. 

Up to the time when the ex-Governor took his sud- 
den departure from this city, it seemed very likely that 
the World's Fair at St. Louis in 1904 would be a 
World’s Fair only in name. The European govern- 
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ments had been more than backward in responding to 
invitations to make exhibits; indeed it seemed likely 
that some of the greater countries would not be ade- 
quately represented at all. A World’s Fair without 
the foreign displays would have been a flat failure. 
Ex-Governor Francis has made it impossible that the 
Fair should be a failure on that score. The trip which 
he took was a spectacular affair which under ordi- 
nary circumstances might have been made to appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of his countrymen; but the 
fact of the matter as we now know from the outcome 
is that the undertaking was an inspiration of genius, 
a work of the imagination translated into practicality. 
It is just the thing which should have been done for 
the Fair, and it was done, as the saying goes, at the 
psychological moment. It was an enterprising advance 
agent’s tour, of characteristic, bustling, but graceful 
energy, for the biggest show on earth, and it will go 
on record, probably, as the best feat of advertising 
that has ever been accomplished since advertising be- 
came the science and the art it is to-day. It has had 
splendid results throughout all Europe. It has forced 
upon the attention, not only of the rulers and govern- 
ments of that continent, but of the press and people 
thereof, the magnitude and importance of the event 
to take place at St. Louis next year. No other con- 
ceivable device or plan would have accomplished this 
purpose, in the present circumstances and with such 
fine effectiveness. The undertaking, phenomenal in its 
temerariousness, is all the more to be heartily com- 
mended by the American people because of its demon- 
stration of the successfulness of the American method 
of doing things, and because of the further fact that 
the reception accorded Mr. Francis by the courts, 
royalties and dignitaries abroad gave evidence of a 
friendly feeling toward the United States of which a 
great many people in this country were not quite sure. 
The manner in which the King of England and the 
German Emperor received the hustling and handsome 
American commoner is more indicative of the good 
will of those nations toward the United States than 
whole reams of diplomatic correspondence and all the 
fuss and feathers of a tour of this country by the 
Emperor’s brother. His reception in Spain was es- 
pecially gratifying in view of the fact that it might 
have been reasonably expected that there remained in 
that country some ill will toward this people, because 
of our Government’s interposition in behalf of the 
Cubans, five years ago. Ex-Governor Francis has 
saved the Fair. 

In some quarters there is expressed a doubt that 
the European Powers would be able to make adequate 
exhibits at a Fair to be opened in May, 1904, and 
some people express the belief that shortly after the 
return to headquarters of the President of the Expo- 
sition, an announcement will be made, setting forth 
that, while the local administration will be perfectly 
ready to open the Fair on time, it will be compelled, 
out of considerations of courtesy, owing to the late- 
ness of the time at which the foreign powers agreed 
to make extensive displays, to postpone the opening of 
the Fair for another year. In reply to this idea, it is 
to be said that all the gentlemen in authority locally 
declare that a postponement of the Fair is absolutely 
impossible, and that it will be held on time, as has 
been announced. This must be regarded as final, at 
least until Mr. Francis himself shall have returned 
and made announcement upon this point. 

“That the country at large does not under-estimate 
the value of ex-Governor Francis’ recent performance 
as an indication of his possession of supreme traits 
of character is evident in the circumstance that, cm 
incident with his return, there have blossomed out in 
the newspapers in all parts of the country intimations, 
suggestions and declarations that the event, taken in 
connection with all the other known points of his ca- 
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reer, his location geographically, his business, social 


and political prominence, and especially his occupancy 
of a middle ground between the opposed factions in the 
Democratic Party, make him an available Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency. ‘lhe Mzrror has, all 
along, in its discussions of the Democratic situation 
and prospects for 1904, declared that, when the time 
came to nominate a candidate, ex-Governor Francis 
of Missouri would be found to be decidedly conspicu- 
ous as a factor in determining the nominee, if indeed 
he would not be that nominee himself, The Demo- 
cratic Convention will be held, in all probability, in this 
city during the World’s Fair; and should that event 
be the success we have now every reason to anticipate, 
it will be an argument at once stupendous and beauti- 
ful in his behalf. 

The ex-Governor, whatever his faults may be, and 
how much soever he may have been criticised in the 
Mrrror and elsewhere, has shown himself to be a man 
equal to the greatest emergencies, and, in every particu- 
lar, an individual who “knows his job.” No other man 
in the City of St. Louis, or possibly in the United 
States, unless, perhaps, he were formally accredited 
as a representative of the National Government, could 
have done what David R. Francis has done, and done 
it with such attractive grace and picturesque effective- 
ness. It was a dangerous thing to attempt, since it 
was possible that the mere representative of what 
might, in some aspects, be considered a mere commer- 
cial enterprise, or even a sort of “circus,” might have 
been rebuffed by the dignitaries to whom Mr. Francis 
daringly determined to make his appeal. That no un- 
toward incident occurred, must be credited to the 


personal tact and ingratiating genius of Mr. Francis 


himself. The undertaking was in some respects a 
desperate one, but that only makes its success the more 
admirable in the eyes of the American people, who 
are always pleased to see a man “win out on a long 
shot.” 

The President of the World’s Fair is entitled to 
all the credit and applause that may possibly be given 
him by his fellow countrymen, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that St. Louis cannot possibly outdo itself 
in testimony of its appreciation of his performance in 
this matter. It is especially in order that those ele- 
ments in this community which have been systemati- 
cally, and even virulently engaged in belittling the pro- 
portions of Mr. Francis and the value of his labors in 
behalf of the Exposition, should make the honorable 
amend to him upon the occasion of his return to 
headquarters. He has justified the faith of all his 
friends, and he appears to have done something in 


this particular instance which entitles him to a tribute 
of respect from even his most violent enemies. The 
Mirror is glad to. render its tribute,” modestly but 
sincerely, in this brief comment pending his reception 
by his fellow townsmen. 
ee Boeke Le 
A ST. LOUIS MAN’S PLAY 
BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 
R. HENRY M. BLOSSOM, JR., has made 
M out of his entertaining book, “Checkers,” a 
pleasant little play of the same name, which 
received its first metropolitan presentation before as 
fine an audience as ever gathered in the City of St. 
Louis, at the Century Theater, last Monday evening. 
As a play, it is not much to speak of, and, in fact, 
might hardly be called a play at all. It might be 
designated an idyl in slang. In construction the 
thing is sketchy and in plot it is very conventional. 
It starts out with the evident intention of being a 
comedy of character, but it develops very soon into a 
crude sort of sentimental melodrama. Mr. Blossom 
is not a trained playwright, and consequently 
work is often overcrowded with characters; at times 


his 





and diffuse. His characterization js 


We have the angry father, the sentj- 


he is verbose 
rather archaic. 
mental aunt, the romantically uncouth scullery maid, 
the ingenue, and the very much diluted attempt at 
the presentation of a villain. Mr. Blossom has also 
endeavored to give us in the character of Jerry Hal- 
ter his opinion of the personality, typical of America, 
which Mr. Westcott has temporarily immortalized jn 
David Harum. 

The heroine of the production is a winsome per- 
sonage, but possessed of very little, so far as the play 
evidences, of what might be called character. The 
hero of the play is a reformed “tout,” who falls in 
love with the heroine, takes a souvenir gold piece 
from her as a “mascot,” and leaves her country home 
in Arkansas to make his fortune in Chicago. He 
makes this fortune by betting the gold piece on a 
horse at long odds. He then returns to the Arkansas 
town in time to save the bank, of which his sweet- 
heart’s father is President, thereby winning the heart 
of the aforesaid obdurate but opulent father. 

The best scene in the play, taken as a whole, is 
the race track incident wherein the hero, admirably 
impersonated as a whole by Mr. William Ross, makes 
the bet with his sweetheart’s keepsake. In Mr. Blos- 
som’s characterization of his hero, he effects 
transformation of the tout into a sentimental lover 
somewhat too precipitately, and it is only by persons 
skilled in the apprehension of subtle suggestion that 
the playwright’s idea is grasped, that his hero was, 
before love came into his life, exactly the sort of per- 
son portrayed in the role of Push Miller, who is a 
tout @ loutrance. The young man who realizes for 
us the character of Push Miller does it with too 
much emphasis, and many of the lines he has to utter 
literature 


the 


bespeak a familiarity with superomantic 
harmonizing not at all with the general vulgarity of 
the argot in which he conveys his impressions of men 
and things. Mr. Blossom undoubtedly has a very 
pretty knack of turning out the epigram in slahg. 
Some of his bon mots are as catchy as anything in 
“David Harum,” and yet his very cleverness along 
that line becomes rather oppressive upon the auditor 
after a little while, because of the impression one re- 
ceives that the play was written to exploit the au- 
thor’s felicity and facility in coloratura slang-sling- 
ing rather than to make his play a comment upon life 
through the exposition of character. It is but just to 
say, however, that, when the play has gone through 
a weeding and pruning process, the production will 
be better compacted and the characterization more 
strongly projected upon the minds of the spectator. 
Despite the crudities incidental to a first play and a 
first production of that play, there was not a little 
in the general tone and tenor of the development of 
the piece to remind one of the lightsome, dainty, 
gracile touch which is such a marked peculiarity of 
the dramatic work of that other St. Louisan, Mr. 
Augustus Thomas. 

The play is too long. Its melodrama approaches, 
in its lowest swoop, too closely to the blood-and- 
thunder shocker which we have grown used to asso 
ciate in our minds with the stage at Mr. Havlin’s 
playhouse. Yet there are touches in the love-scene 
between Checkers and his sweetheart, and in the pas- 
sage-at-arms between Checkers and his rival, which 
are marked by a sentimental humor and untouched with 
cynicism which is distinctly American and Western. 
Mr. Blossom, with all his familiarity with the lan- 
guage of the stable and the paddock, is possessed of 
a feeling of aristrocratic morbidezza, which gives 
even to his uncouth situations a charm as though of 
some distant hint of pathos, The play is full to 
overflowing with good conversational material. Most 
of the time, in fact, it is conversationally placid, and 
when the infrequent action occurs, it is so volcanical- 
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ly unexpected as to ruffle the spectator and excite in 
him a feeling as of resentment against an awakening 
from some dramatic dream of dolce far niente. 

Mr. Blossom’s ability is undoubted. <A _ few 
months’ experience on the stage with this play will 
almost inevitably strike from him something that 
will represent him very much nearer his best than he 
is in “Checkers.” For all one’s criticising of the 
performance and of its literary and dramatic values, 
one must confess that an audience, far from sophisti- 
cated in the things of the theater and in all the ways 
of life, sat through the play and enjoyed it immensely, 
as was shown by frequent and enthusiastic applause. 

I should like to know, however, according to what 
moral code Mr. Henry M. Blossom is to conduct the 
development of his dramatic genius? This play is 
certainly a good advertisement for the “bookies.” I 
should say that nothing in the way of the dramatic 
ever before attempted was better calculated to bring 
patrons to the betting ring. If the proper way to win 
a sweetheart and establish oneself in life is to take 
one’s sweetheart’s coin “mascot” and “plunge” with 
it on “the ponies,” then perhaps that other noted St. 
Louisan, Mr. John W. Gates, was an exponent of a 
new idea in education and morality, when he inti- 
mated that it might be a good thing to have a Chair 
of Poker and Faro, copiously endowed, at all the 
large universities. 

Of course, we know that Mr. Bret Harte has 
idealized all this before, and Mr. Kipling has done it 
more recently and more vigorously; but it seems to 
me that Mr. Blossom’s conception of life, as revealed 
in this play, when he makes the whole ethos work 
out, not only on a gambling proposition, but upon a 
crooked manifestation of the gambling spirit. To 
make one’s hero win the girl of his heart, and a for- 
tune at the same time, simply through “catching on” 
to a “job” that was being “put over the plate” by a 
“ruled off” bookmaker may be novel, but it is hardly 
to be commended as an example of the moral tend- 
ency of the modern American drama. The fact is 
that Mr. Blossom had a good character to start with 
in Checkers, and, succumbing to the rage for drama- 
tizing successful fiction, was driven to the most des- 
perate devices to endow his trickling and _ tinkling 
tale of the ‘turfite’ with dramatic life. That, in do- 
ing so, he should contrive situations which offend not 
only the proprieties, but the eternal verities of moral- 
ity, is but an incident of a first attempt at expression 
in an unfamiliar medium. Certainly Mr. Blossom’s 
fellow-members of the St. Louis Club cannot ap- 
prove of the morality of “Checkers,” however heartily 
they may have laughed at the slang epigrams which 
Mr. Blossom’s hero and his satellite, Mr. Push Mil- 
ler, flung about the stage so freely, Monday evening. 
However, it is almost immoral to be too serious about 
the morality of such a production as “Checkers.” It 
is built to entertain the middle class of mentality. 
It has every ear-mark that indicates “popular” 
success, after it has been shaped up and hammered 
down into the proper confines of an evening’s stage 
entertainment. There is no drama about the thing, 
according to the classical tradition. It is, at its best 
and brightest, superficial; and where it ventures at all 
upon the dangerous ground of sentiment, comes very 
near, at times, to bathos, while its action rises al- 
most to the insanity of fustian and rant that so de- 
lights the heart of the crowds of the ten-twenty-and- 
thirty-cent houses. 

Mr. Blossom can write a play. Properly speaking, 
he has not yet done so. Mr. Blossom will, probably, 
some day, invent some situations eminently natural. 
He will not picture a deliciously refined girl going 
so far toward bringing a suitor to the point of a 
declaration as he makes Miss Pert Barlow go in the 
scene where she offers herself as “an oasis” to Check- 
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ers, in his metaphorical metamorphosis into a thirsty 
camel. Mr. Blossom is bright with an insistent and 
invincible brightness that has its attractions. His wit 
and fancy play nimbly over everything and every- 
body; but he is not strong in analysis, and he does 
not go much deeper under the skin of humanity than 
do the authors of the stories whose style he ridicules 
so effectively in “tough talk” transformations reeling 
off the tripping tongue of Mr. Push Miller. The value 
of this criticism, I am fully aware, is not to be found 
by the readers who may have happened to see the 
play. They enjoyed it frankly, as, perhaps, I should 
have done if I had not been there in the capacity of 
critic and in an atmosphere rendered hostile to gen- 
erous and sympathetic enthusiasm by the immediate 
propinquity of two such flaneurs and viveurs and 
hyperesthetic sophisters in art as Col. Dick Everett 
and Major Harry S. Turner. 

Mr. Blossom, if he will listen to those of his 
friends who have had some experience as students 
of and practitioners in dramatic writing, will realize 
that, after all, the success in play-writing that is 
worth having is not wholly manifest when the author 
makes sure of a continual giggle of merriment, with 
occasional explosions of abandoned laughter, during 
three hours of a rather torrid evening. The play 
must be very much more than a monologue, however 
clever, cut up into irregular sections and divided hap- 
hazard among automata, arbitrarily designated as 
men, women, bankers, farmers, or anything else. A 
chalk-talk or the happy soliloquy of the star at a 
“smoker” cannot be turned into drama. A transcript, 
however exact, from real life of whatever sort, is not 
dramatic art. Mr. Blossom has utterly ignored the 
logic of life in his little play, and has invoked to his 
relief “gods out of the machine,” very much the 
worse for wear, during the centuries intervening, let 
us say, between “The Duchess of Malfy” and “Check- 
ers.” Still, let us remember that this is a first attempt 
and that there is something sublime in a first attempt 
to ravish fame however it may be marked by the fa- 
tuity of inexperience. 

Mr. Blossom, as I have said, gives evidence, and 
abundant evidence, of future success in this play, as it 
appears even now. But, to my thinking, he gives evi- 
dence much more convincing than is there to be found 
in his manner and method of meeting the audience 
upon its demand for his appearance after the third 
act. One may doubt that the stars are fire. One 
may doubt that the earth doth move. One may doubt 
the multiplication table. One may doubt that the 
World’s Fair will be held in 1904: but Mr. Henry M. 
Blossom has no doubt whatever of himself. That is 
the thing, after all, that is going to win for him. 
The style is the man and the man is the style, and 
Mr. Blossom is inspired with himself. 

oh ch ch he | 
REFLECTIONS 
Clevelandism 

HERE seems to be a political resurrection in 
- store for Grover Cleveland. The tendency of 
things political is his-ward. ‘This becomes 
plainer every day. And that the ex-President does not 
as yet consider himself a “dead one” in politics requires 
no special proof. W. J. B. may rave as much as he 
likes, and hurl anathema at the massive head of his 
arch-enemy, yet he cannot prevent Grover’s star from 
assuming some of its formér brilliant luster. The 
Lincoln apostle has much of a derogatory character to 
say in relation to Cleveland’s alleged capitalistic affilia- 
tions, but he cannot do away with the striking fact 
that the Democratic party with Cleveland at the head 
marched twice to victory. Neither can he do away 
with the equally striking fact that the Democratic par- 
ty, with W. J. B. at the head, marched twice to de- 
feat. The ex-President’s coming “swing around the 
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circle” will undoubtedly do much towards reviving at 
least part of his former influence in Democratic poli- 
tics, and towards making him a still more formid- 
able and aggressive antagonist of Bryan and the pecu- 
liar theories for which the latter stands. Cleveland 
is one of the leading exponents of that sound Demo- 
cratic tenet demanding legislation in favor of the 
masses, instead of a special few, and that tenet is once 
more assuming tremendous importance, owing to the 
prevailing anti-trust agitation and the growing clamor 
for tariff revision. It is within the probabilities that 
Cleveland’s voice will be of more potency than that 
of Bryan in the councils of the National Democracy 


in 1904. 
ah 
Teaching in the Philippines 

THE report lately made on the state of public school 
instruction in the Philippine Islands is unusually inter- 
esting. While it admits that much good has already 
been accomplished, it also points out that an adoption 
of different methods and a selection of better teachers 
are absolutely necessary. Commissioner Moses advo- 
cates the proper training of good native teachers. He 
declares that every teacher should understand the 
Spanish language. Most of the American teachers 
sent over to the islands have been found unfit and 
unadaptable to conditions prevailing there. Their ig- 
norance of Spanish has made them an object of ridicule 
and even of contempt among the educated classes of 
Filipinos. Besides, the American teachers do not 
intend to stay in the islands and are, therefore, 
not conscientious in the discharge of their duties. It 
is to be hoped that the report made by Mr. Moses 
will be carefully studied at Washington and made the 
basis of necessary reforms. There is no reason why 
the native Filipino should not make a better teacher 
among his own people than the American has so far 
proved himself to be. 

ah bh 
Child Labor 

THE crusade against the evil of child labor seems 
to be on in earnest in the East as well as in the South. 
Public opinion is everywhere lifting its voice in de- 
nunciation of that hideous form of industrial greed 
which seeks its thousands of poor victims among the 
children of this country. And the force of public opin- 
ion may be relied upon to push the anti-child-labor 
campaign to a successful issue. It has been proved 
that many wolves in human form make it their pet 
policy, in efforts to accumulate pelf, to employ chil- 
dren of tender age only. In the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, there are chil- 
dren of the age of ten years working for twelve hours 
at a stretch for the munificent sum of two cents an 
hour. During a recent investigation in New York 
City, that city’s Health Department made similar hor- 
rifying discoveries in factories and sweat-shops. In 
the South, it is said, inhuman cotton manufacturers 
have for years been spending large sums of money in 
inducing members of State Legislatures to refrain from 
enacting legislation that might deprive them of their 
child-labor market, or compel them to comply with 
modern sanitary requirements. The attempt is often 
made to excuse this exploiting of infants on the ground 
that the parents, and not the manufacturers, are prin- 
cipally responsible for it, because they are overanxious 
to increase the family’s income. An excuse of this 
kind does not, however, deserve of serious considera- 
tion. The willingness of parents to send their children 
into what practically amounts to chattel slavery does 
not justify manufacturers in taking advantage of it 
by grinding all life, soul and hope out of helpless chil- 
dren, The commission of a wrong of this kind is not 
excused by helplessness on the part of the victim; 
on the contrary, it is made the more reprovable there- 
by. By removing or minimizing the evil of chil labor, 
the State authorities will render a signal service to 
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humanity and civilization. The United States is no 
place for the commission of a wrong that cries to 
heaven, and that is even arousing the attention of such 
a backward country as Italy. It is a poor way of pre- 
paring the boys and girls of America for the duties of 
fatherhood and motherhood and citizenship by per- 
mitting them to grow up without proper instruction, 
without the necessary moral environments and with- 
out the invigorating influence of lots of fresh air and 
play and sunshine, simply because the parents need 
the pitiful trifle of money they are able to earn, or 
because some conscienceless manufacturer wishes to 
grind the tender, little bodies into dollars and cents 
and fat dividends. 
ak eh 
Another Discovery 

Europe's scientific world is agitated over another 
important discovery. Somebody asserts to have found 
radioactive substances the action of which goes to 
disprove Helmholtz’s famous theory of the conserva- 
tion of energy. This‘ news is very important, if based 
on facts. It is also additional evidence of the truth 
of the saying that science has not yet proved any- 
thing, that it is still all theory and fancy. Three 
centuries hence, the imposing scientific system of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries may have be- 
come as crude and obsolete as are the theories of Ptol- 
emy and Heraclitus to-day. It is still the old chase 


of the will-o’-the-wisp. 


ele be 
The Burdick Murder 

Tue daily papers are full of sensational stories 
concerning the Burdick murder at Buffalo. During 
three weeks, notwithstanding the interminable columns 
of matter which have been printed on the subject, 
nothing has appeared which gives the slightest indica- 
tion that the authorities of the town in which the 
murder occurred have the faintest clue to the perpe- 
trator of the crime. The ordinary newspaper reader 
must remain confused in the face of the conflicting 
stories, but any person familiar with criminal phychol- 
ogy, after duly estimating all the evidence in the case, 
so far as adduced, and making due allowance for 
newspaper fallibility, must consider that the best clue 
would lie in the search for the conclusive motive for 
the crime. It seems that this motive would be most 
likely to be discovered in the murdered man’s own 
home. Despite the fact of a sensational preacher’s 
intimation that Arthur Pennell slew Burdick, and 
then killed his own wife and himself, it seems fairly 
well established that the millionaire who was done to 
his death was most hated in his own home, and oc- 
cupants of that home would be most benefited by his 
death. If one might dare to make an assertion of such 
a sort in such a grave matter, he might say that the 
one person most likely to know the identity of the 
slayer of Burdick was the woman who bears his name 
and against whom he was proceeding for divorce at 
the time he was removed by crushing his skull in his 
own “den.” It is possible that the murderer or mur- 
derers will never be discovered, but though he or she 
go unwhipped of justice there is some compensation 
to the body social in the reflection that the deed may 
have good fruit in bringing certain “sets” in the so- 
called “society” of Buffalo and other places to a sense 
of the conditions into which they are drifting in their 
endeavor to escape from the ennui that seems an 
inevitable accompaniment of wealth. 

ok -b 
Wearing Corsets 

Count Ropert DE MontTEsSQUIOU, the French poet, 
who is now an object of such interfse adoration to a 
certain hysterical class of American femininity, is, 
horribile dictu, wearing a corset. That should dispose, 
once and for all, of the probability that he will ever 
be classed among the master minds of literature. No 
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man who wears a corset can be a genius. 
He is pervert- 


The mas- 


culine corset wearer is an abomination. 
ed in his wsthetic sense. The corset goes well with 
feminine charms, but not with genius. We are sorry 
for Count Robert. Yet hé should have known better. 
That Investigation 
Tue Missouri House of Representatives is going to 
investigate itself. It still has some conscience and is 
deeply aroused over the many charges and counter- 
charges of boodle that are flying thick and fast in the 
halls of legislation at Jefferson City. That the inves- 
tigation will be more than a farce is doubtful. It will 
be merely a family affair. It should be made as short 
as possible, for corn-planting time is rapidly approach- 
ing, and corn-planting is something that is a great 
deal more important to the people of Missouri than the 
laundering of dirty linen at the Capitol. Plant your 
corn, boys, and stop making faces at each other. 
ah 
Bird Protection 
Ir slowly begins to dawn upon the minds of people 
that bird protection is more than a fad—that it is an 
imperative necessity. In over thirty of the States, 
may now be found Audubon societies, who advocate 
the introduction of legislation aiming at a preserva- 
tion of our native birds. Much good has already been 
accomplished, but it is being recognized that the ob- 
ject sought cannot be fully attained until the Federal 
government has been enlisted in behalf of the good 
cause. Recent investigations made it clear that our 
native birds are being exterminated without discrim- 
ination and in the most wanton, cruel manner. If the 
slaughter is continued, the American songster will be 
silent within ten years. All people who have any spark 
of sentiment in their heart should do their utmost to 
further the efforts of the Audubon society. So far as 
effective legislation is concerned, it has been suggested 
by some that the recently-enacted Indian law on the 
same subject deserves to be re-enacted in all the States 
in this country, as offering the best prospects for 
gratifying results. That law reads as follows: “In 
exercise of the power conferred, the Governor-General, 
in Council, is pleased to prohibit the taking, by sea 
or by land, out of British India, of skins and feathers 
of all birds other than domestic—except feathers of 
ostriches, and skins and feathers exported, bona fide, 
as specimens illustrative of natural history.” 
ch 
Earned His Rest 
Tuomas AtvAH Eptson says he is tired. So are 
we. We are tired of his talk of all the things he is 
Ior some years, he has been one 
If he is now tired, it is but the 


going to invent. 
continuous promise. 
natural result of drawing too much upon the imagina- 
tion. Edison has earned his rest. If he will keep 
quiet for some years, it should be of benefit to himself 


and others. 


eb ob 
The Czar's Ukase 


Tue reforms promised and ordered by Czar 
Nicholas II constitute a step in the right direction, 
but nothing more. Even should they be carried into 
effect in their entirety, (which is extremely doubtful), 
Russia would still be a century behind the times. The 
Czar has good intentions, but is principally a man of 
words, not of deeds. He is too much under the con- 
trol of his advisers, and swayed more by sentiment 
than by logical reason. If he were of different in- 
tellectual make-up, he would know that what his 
empire needs most is representative government. The 
educated, liberal-minded classes in Russia will not be 
misled by the new promises of reform, which were 
not made until after various small peasant rebellions 
and student riots had made it clear to the St, Peters- 
burg authorities that some concessions had to be 


made. The Czar’s ukase proves once more the potent 
force of a civilization which seeks to better the con- 
ditions of the lower classes of people, which aims at 
the destruction of autocratic forms of government and 
the removal of religious bigotry and intolerance. Count 
Leo Tolstoy may be a “crank,” yet he is one of the 
powers that the Russian government has to reckon 
with these days. The dissemination of his ideas, even 
in their most bizarre form, has gone and still is going 
a long way towards overthrowing the spirits of dark- 
ness. If it had not been for men like Tolstoy, 
Dostoievski and Gorki, it is doubtful if the Czar could 
have been induced to make orders or promises of any 
kind. In his ukase, he says that the Russian people 
are now prepared for the inauguration of reforms, 
This is, of course, to be construed as a sort of excuse 
for not having seen the signs and recognized the de- 
mands of the times years ago. For, as a matter of 
fact, the Czar, as well as everybody else who is the 
least familiar with the subject, knows that the Russian 
people were ripe for reforms of the kind now prom- 
ised fifty years ago. If one of his predecessors had 
had the good sense of anticipating Nicholas II, Russia 
would undoubtedly be much further ahead: than it is. 
Nicholas II has done well, but he could have done a 
good deal better. The civilized world will withhold 
applause until he has done that which his people have 
been ripe for these many years, that is, given them a 
constitution and a parliament. 
ek eb 
A Sorry Spectacle 

THE opponents of tariff concessions to Cuba dis- 
played their “fine Italian hand” the other day, when 
they ratified the treaty in such an adroit Machiavel- 
lian manner. By making the ratification dependent 
upon approval by the House, they practically frustrated 
the wishes of the treaty’s advocates. There will be 
no regular session until December, and in the mean- 
while nothing further can be done towards a fulfill- 
ment of our pledges to the young republic. The 
chances of the treaty ever becoming law are extreme- 
ly dubious. The House is no more in favor of it than 
is the majority in the Senate. The Trusts are in con- 
trol of the legislative ring in Congress. This was 
amply proved by the way in which all attempts to do 
something for the Philippines were frowned down 
during the late session. President Roosevelt has every 
reason to be indignant at the tricky recalcitrance shown 
by the Senate in relation to the Cuban treaty. Yet it 
is doubtful if he will care to issue a call for an extra 
session of Congress. The leaders of his party may be 
relied upon to do their utmost to dissuade him from 
doing so. They will point out to him that an extra 
session would have a disturbing effect on business and 
only accentuate the differences already existing be- 
tween the leaders of the Republican party. The whole 
affair affords a sorry spectacle. The shamelessness of 
all this political intriguing is an eloquent commeniary 
upon the decadence of the Republican party and the 
atrophied condition of its sense of political honor and 
decency. 

ek 
The Towa Idea 

GovERNoR Cummins, of Iowa, is still harping on 
his old string of tariff revision. He cannot banish 
the idea from his mind that some of the tariff sched- 
ules are too high and unjust to the masses of con- 
sumers. The Governor is on the right track, but should 
be more courageous or more sincere in his attack on 
monopolistic forts. He is too much disposed to strad- 
dle. He is given to blowing hot and cold at the same 
time. While he demands a revision of schedules, he 
also emphasizes the supposed merits of high protec- 
tive duties. He reminds one of that other erstwhile 
tariff reformer, Babcock, who, after bewailing the 
baneful effects of protection and denouncing the arro- 
gant greed of monopolies, suddenly made a volte face 
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and developed into a fanatical protectionist of the 
orthodox type. Governor Cummins should be more 
outspoken, and less disposed to make amendments and 
qualifications to his anti-protection utterances. 
. ele ee 
Patriotism 

PATRIOTISM is, it seems, falling into disrepute in the 
East. For, the other day, a certain New Yorker, John 
C. Havemeyer, made the statement that “the teach- 
ing of ‘patriotism’ in public schools is illogical and 
harmful and will lower the tone of citizenship with 
the coming generation. The salutation offered a 
piece of buifting called the Flag is a form of idolatry.” 
Ilavemeyer must be a peculiar sort of American 
citizen. If he does not know what patriotism is, or 
what it is good for, he undoubtedly is entitled to pity 
and sympathy. If he had the least knowledge of his- 
tory, he would know that rational patriotism and a 
high state of civilization go together. It is always a 
symptom of decay when the feeling of patriotism loses 
its potency in a nation. Patriotism has led to some, 
or rather, to most of the noble achievements of man- 
kind, not alone in war, but in the arts and sciences. 
When patriotism was one of the cardinal virtues of 
the ancient Greek, the civilization of Athens was at the 
height of its glory, and the same can be said of the 
history of Rome and other countries. The patriotic 
American is the only one that makes a good citizen. 
He it is who truly loves and honors his country. He 
it is who considers this the best country in the 
world. He it is who makes the best worker, the best 
soldier and the best politician. The American who is 
a Laodicean in matters of this kind has no right to 
call himself a citizen. He is a political degenerate. 
As long as there are nations in the world, the morally 
strong people will believe in such a thing as patriotism 
and appreciate the beauty and truth of the noble 
words: “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 


cle Qe 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Income 


Joun D. RockeFeELier’s daily income is ninety 
thousand dollars. It is to be presumed that this is 
what they call a fair living wage. With an annual in- 
come of about $35,000,000 to go on, Mr. Rockefeller 
should be able to lay aside something for a “rainy 
day,” even after making donations to universities and 
churches. Ninety thousand dollars a day is a sum 
that cannot be sneezed at. The Standard Oil king 
may be afflicted with dyspepsia and various other ali- 
mentary ailments, yet he need not lie awake of nights 
devising methods to keep the wolf from the door. One 
can afford the luxury of some fleshly ill, when the 
dollars roll in at any old time of the day. Even in 
these piping times of prosperity, ninety thousand dol- 
lars a day deserves more than cursory attention. It 
brings home to our mind in a most forcible manner 
the awful disparity in men’s incomes at the present 
day. Mr. Rockefeller has more money than he has use 
for, while many thousands of other men have to worry 
along on a mere pittance. Why should there be such 
an enormous difference in incomes? Why is it that 
one man is able to accumulate millions, while another 
is just earning enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether? The answer is comparatively obvious; it ob- 
trudes itself upon the mind of every thinking person. 
Rockefeller’s wealth has the enjoyment of privileges, 
of undeserved opportunities, the cabals of political cor- 
ruption for a basis. Rockefeller’s wealth can, in no 
wise, be regarded as the fruit of strictly personal and 
legitimate moral effort, although it ever had the ex- 
press or implied sanction of the law. If one man’s 
income can run up to thirty-five million dollars a year, 
there must certainly be something radically wrong. It 
suggests an infinity of sinister influences at work 
in the body politic and economic of this country. It 
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tends to confirm the suspicion that is constantly grow- 
ing that legislation is more susceptible to the capital- 
istic demand for protection and privileges than to the 
common people’s honest demand for justice and equal- 
ity. Mr. Rockefeller’s income, more than anything 
else that could be adduced, gives us a fairly adequate 
idea of the rapidly widening chasm that divides the 
classes that produce from the classes that enjoy. 
als ob 
Time to Amend 

It would seem as though the time had arrived when 
we might set about amending our methods of amend- 
ing charters. Here we are in St. Louis anxiously wait- 
ing for a vote on the proposed charter amendments, 
designed to give the city authority to issue bonds to 
pay for needed improvements and the erection of 
public buildings. The necessity of issuing bonds is 
urgent. The city administration has been endeavoring 
to expedite matters in every possible way. Yet it can- 
not do anything to hasten the date of voting. The 
amendments cannot be voted upon except in a well- 
defined manner, and not before a certain date. Thus 
the city administration is handicapped and must let the 
grass grow under its ftet while waiting for a formal 
approval of propositions that could be obtained just 
as well to-day as three months hence. There should 
certainly be sufficient reason for a change in methods 
to amend charters. The present is not an age for un- 
necessary delays, for the idling away of valuable time. 
The causes which may have existed, fifty years ago, 
for a strict compliance with Constitutional or legal 
formalities in matters of this kind, have disappeared. 
Considering the shortness of the time between now 
and the date fixed for the opening of the World’s Fair, 
it is both laughable and exasperating to see the City 
of St. Louis, like a second Gulliver, bound hand and 
foot by useless formalities. 


oh ob 
: St. Louis Stocks 

TuereE has been a rather sharp decline in local 
bank and trust company shares since June 1, 1902. 
This, as predicted by all competent observers, was 
bound to happen, in view of the utterly artificial level 
of prices that prevailed up to a year ago. Most of 
the shares in question are of great intrinsic value and 
promise, and, as is well known, strongly held by 
wealthy St. Louisans. - Yet this alone does not justify 
processes of lifting quotations which discount the fu- 
ture at a break-neck speed, and which are encouraged, 
principally, by hair-brained gamblers. St. Louis bank 
and trust company shares must, like all other securi- 
ties, submit to the pruning influences of money mar- 
kets. A speculative craze never establishes a legitimate 
range of quotations. Those that are swept off their 
feet by it and foolish enough to purchase at top prices 
will, invariably, be given ample cause to rue it. A 
year ago, the shares in question were selling at prices 
that were beyond all reason, and that not even the 
many signs of record-breaking prosperity in this city 
could be held to justify. It was the height of absurd 
recklessness for a speculator to buy these stocks at 
prices permittting of an investment return yielded only 
by government bonds. The fall in prices has hurt no 
one but the gambling fraternity. Investment holdings 
are still intact and will remain so, even if the decline 
should, as is quite likely, extend still further. The 
financial institutions of St. Louis are conservatively 
managed, and their shares will, in the course of time, 
command prices much above those prevailing at the 
present time. As long, however, as dividend payments 
remain what they are now, it is useless to look for any 
decided upturn in quotations. With the value of 
money rising everywhere, the return on investments 
may reasonably be expected to become larger, not 
smaller, 
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THE WEAKNESS IN CONSOLS 


BY L, ARTHUR STANTON. 


tracting wide-spread, even, one may say, world- 

wide attention. Theother day, they fell togo015-16, 
ora fraction below the lowest level touched during the 
South African war. This extreme depression, while 
partly due to the approaching automatic reduction of 
the interest rate to 2% per cent, as provided for in 
the conversion plan of 1888, is a plain symptom of 
the hardening tendency in money rates all over the 
civilized world. Ever since the Bank of England 
raised its official rate of discount to 4 per cent, last 
October, the money markets have been more or less 
disturbed, and especially so in the United States, 
where disastrous consequences were ‘averted only 
through the timely assistance rendered, on various 
occasions, by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The full significance of the depression in British 
consols can be grasped, when the prevailing price is 
compared with the highest level touched in 1898, which 
was 114. The decline of twenty-three points represents 
the exact extent of the flood of liquidation which was 
the concomitant and consequence of the outbreak of 
the Boer war and the closing of the Transvaal 
mines. Since the days when General Sir Redvers 
Buller was ferrying on the Tugela River, British 
investors had to undergo trying and costly exper- 
iences. They were compelled not only to sacrifice 
holdings of consols, but also of railroad shares and 
municipal bonds. At the present time, liquidation 
seems to have run its course, but its influences are 
still noticeable and productive of a singular feeling 
of distrust and anxiety lest the present lull prove the 
precursor of another period of slaughter in financial 
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markets. 

It may truly be said that there are few instances 
in history when Government bonds of unquestioned 
credit suffered such a violent decline as did British 
consols in the last few years. American Government 
securities never dropped to such an extent, not even 
during the darkest days of the Civil War. Probably, if 
prices were to be quoted in gold, a twenty per cent 
decline could be shown to have occurred in such 
periods as 1862, when the 6 per cent bonds fell from 
107% to 9614, as a result of the disastrous campaign 
in Virginia. This decline, however, was but tem- 
porary. The bonds were again above 100 within a 
month, and touched 118 a year before the surrender 
of Lee at Appomattox. 

From this high level there was another reaction, 
which, however, never assumed the dimensions of 
that which occurred in British consols since the con- 
clusion of peace in South Africa. It was merely 
profit-taking on speculative holdings which caused the 
decline in the price of American bonds, for, in 1868, 
they were again selling at the high price of 118. 

During the years of 1894 and 1895, when the credit 
of the American government was of a dubious char- 
acter, and when the Treasury was constantly com- 
pelled to borrow so as to maintain a decent gold 
reserve, United States bonds hardly registered any 
decline whatever. There was only a reaction of three 
points in 1895, when the new 4 per cent bonds were 
disposed of at extraordinarily low figures. At the 
outbreak of the Spanish War, there was a drop of seven 
points, but the loss was promptly recovered. 

Probably the large increase in the indebtedness of 
the United Kingdom has been one of the principal 
causes of the reaction in consols and the existing 
strain in money markets. When the war began in 
South Africa, this debt, in American money, stood 
at $2,795,700,000. To-day, its total is $3,132,200,000. 
This shows an increase of $336,500,000 or about 12 
per cent. But if this is really to be regarded as one 
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of the causes of the decline, why is it that United 
States bonds did not decline to any noticeable extent 
in 1894, 1895 and 1896, when the interest-bearing debt 
was increased $262,300,000, or no less than 43 per 
cent, or during the Spanish war, when it was in- 
creased $200,000,000, or nearly 24 per cent? 

Leading financiers are not agreed as to when a 
renewed upturn in the price of British consols may 
be expected. Some believe that there is a probabil- 
ity ot a further decline, owing to the growing demand 
for funds and the peculiar state of affairs in Wall 
street. The requirements of the New York market 
are becoming more urgent right along. ‘The late 
break in stocks would have assumed alarming dimen- 
sions but for the willingness of European money lend- 
ers to extend help to sorely-pressed syndicates. As 
long as conditions remain perturbed on this side, 
speculative markets in Europe will have a more or 
less uncertain tendency, and moneyed people be dis- 
posed to keep their funds in liquid form. 

It is likely, however, that extensive liquidation in 
Wall street will, after the disappearance of the first 
bad effect, result in a sharp upward movement in 
European securities, because it would make millions 
of dollars available for speculation and investment 
and obviate the necessity of further extending loaning 
accommodations to worried American holders. There 
is, indeed, a strong belief in some quarters that the 
beginning of another period of depression on this 
side will be the signal for another period of prosperity 


on the other side. 
ah ch oh 
FAREWELL TO NEW YORK 


BY MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


Hoc erat in votis.—HOorRACE. 


Where men the dollar their idol make, 

Fit spawn of you, an Arachne fell, 
Weaving your web for the sons of hell. 

Here’s one, by God! that is glad to go 
And leave you here with your noisy show, 

Your foolish wealth and your flaring vice, 
Your honor that only bids for a price, 

Your myriad-handed iron gin 

That ever crushes the slaves of sin. 


F AREWELL, you City of fuss and fake, 


Farewell to your fruitless rush and roar, 
Where a life is a breath and nothing more; 
Where the swarming thousands of every race 
Insanely fight for an inch’s space; 
Where the Devil has never a moment’s ease, 
Nor can tell the half of his votaries; 
Where human pity dies in the heart, 
And men have forgot the better part; 
Where the only lesson that all learn well 
Is the quickest way from here to hell. 


Adieu to the monstrous sweat and stew, 

Adieu (ah God!) to the paramount Jew; 
Farewell to the Lesbians of the pave, 

The lure and the prey and the wiser knave. 
So-long to the dive and the gilded den, 

The image of God defaced in men, 
The Satyr’s leer and the wordless shame 

That makes of mercy an idle name, 
And turns to a curse the thought of Him 

Who died for these on the gallow’s limb. 


Farewell to your thieves of high degree, 

Fit nurselings they of your “liberty ;” 
With none so bold as to say them nay, 

In the House of Fraud they plunder and prey, 
Tearing each other with beak and claw, 

And scorning aught save the harpies’ law. 


The Mirror 


Oh, Freedom, blush that here at thy gate 
Should rise a portent and shame so great; 

Here, where thou kindlest thy holy flame 
And callest the exiles to bless thy name. 


Adieu to your blare and boast and blague, 
To your scarlet crimes that never flag, 
To your evil press that crowns the sum 
Of lawless deeds with a premium. 
Farewell to your fake of a “better class,” 
Where the proudest name decks the greatest ass; 
Where the end of all is to imitate 
The fool and his folly degenerate; 
Where virtue has sunk to a thing absurd, 
And a woman’s honor dies at a word. 


The Devil’s luck to you all!—I know 

A place where the things of God yet grow; 
Where children laugh in their innocence, 

And a maiden’s blush is her sole defense; 
Where the buds are bursting and soon the green 

Shall spread over all the gentle scene; 
Where a man may live out his earthly lease, 

The country preaching its text of peace, 
And a faithful wife and a thriving brood 

Shall people the pleasant solitude. 


Pipe on to your dance of sin and death! 
For me is the country’s vital breath, 
The nights of rest and the days of calm, 
The heart’s repose and the spirit’s balm; 
Yea, the genial task of a mind content, 
Rising unforced to its native bent. 
But the hollow prize that you call success, 
The idols you cherish and caress, 
The life that you live, a sham and a lie, 
My soul will no more of—good-bye, good-bye! 


be forks Le 
BUSINESS WOMAN AND HOME 


BY FRANCES PORCHER. 


UT of the great storm of pros and cons, of 

(3 palpable misunderstandings and of extreme 

views aroused by Mrs. Claxon’s paper upon 

the “Ideal Wife,” read recently at the Grand Avenue 

Baptist Church, this city, there stands out in bold re- 

lief as the main issue: “The Business Woman and the 
Home.” 

The question of loss of chivalry in the attitude of 
men toward women since the influx of the latter in 
the business world can be dismissed with few words, 
granting chivalry to mean its accepted definition of 
courtly manner and outward ceremonial. There is, 
no doubt, a loss in that respect, but in other ways it 
has been a gain to both sexes. Charles does not rush 
to pick up Araminta’s handkerchief any longer, or 
address her in « strain of languishing hyperbole, or 
challenge another man to his death because of Aramin- 
ta’s whims, and, upon her side, Araminta no longer 
faints upon slight provocation, and is no longer upon 
the outlook for slights or insults from other men to 
retail to Charles and call upon him to avenge. This 
chivalry, which belonged to days mediaeval, has been 
passing out of existence since the passing of Launcelot, 
and there is no doubt that the Business Woman has 
brought about its last agonizing throe. 

And though we all love the courtly manners of the 
so-called old-school, who of us would be willing to 
change places with the dames of olden days of chivalry, 
when, placed as it were, upon a pedestal of worship, 
wives were yet objects of suspicion and under con- 
stant surveillance during the many long absences of 
their knightly husbands ? 

Is it not better that Araminta has descended from 
her footstool eminence of romance and doffed her 





halo of angelic pretensions to climb nearer the plane of 
vision upon which stands the feet of her lord? He 
may not indite stanzas to her eyebrows any more, but 
he now confides in her his business cares and his life’s 
ambitions, secure in the blessed knowledge that she 
“understands,” and should he die first, he leaves in 
the hands of the mother of his children the manage- 
ment of his estate and their future education. [s 
there any greater chivalry than a strong man’s trust in 
a woman’s heart ard brain? Can we not, with good 
grace, pick up our handkerchiefs and gloves ourselves, 
yea, even hang upon a street-car strap unmurmuringly 
since we are safe in the truer height to which these 
later years have raised us? : 

In the statement that salaries of the average book- 
keeper and clerk are lowered since the advent of the 
Business Woman, we must acknowledge a truth, and 
yet we must consider one great factor in the present 
business situation: the tremendous increase in the 
volume of business handled and the complex systems 
that are the outgrowth of modern demands. Where 
one bookkeeper—under the old conditions, when com- 
petition was in its infancy—and two or three clerks 
could handle the books and correspondence of a large 
establishment, to-day many are required. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that if women were entirely out 
of the field and the volume of help demanded had 
reached its present dimensions, that salaries would, of 
necessity, have dropped to a lower ratio? 

But, if woman in the aggregate has gained some- 
thing better than chivalrous attentions in its loss, has 
she lost something greater than she has gained in her 
wider field and more practical existence? Is she a 
business woman at the expense of the home? 
Does the business life so appeal to her, in short, that 
home loses its charm and she finds it easier and more 
congenial to be a clerk rather than a wife? 

The writer thinks not. In thé first place, the actual 
percentage of women who adopt a business life from 
choice is not greater than the percentage of home-bred 
girls who do not and yet who despise housekeeping, 
per se, and shun motherhood, and it is a smaller per- 
centage than one would think. The frivolous, like the 
poor, “ye have always with ye,” and neither home sur- 
roundings nor the atmosphere of the business world 
will affect materially the woman of small soul, petty 
ambitions and narrow intellect. She will be a failure 
as a wife and mother and she makes an exceedingly 
incompetent business woman. 

Upon one occasion the writer was asked by a State 
official to secure certain statistics for the Labor Com- 
missioner, to be used in his efforts to forward the bill 
against child labor. Among other information desired 
were the following questions to be answered: “Do 
you support only yourself? What is your salary? At 
what age did you go to work?” 

Some two or three hundred girls and women were 
seen and out of the number not more than half a dozen 
were at work for any other purpose than to help some 
one else. This half a dozen had homes, but wanted 
to dress better and live better, and one or two said 
frankly that they had tried to learn to cook, but made 
such failures that it was easier to earn the money and 
hire a girl to assist their mothers than to do it them- 
selves. Most of the rest were living on pitifully in- 
adequate salaries, and had started to work when mere 
children, and all were bearing the burden of family 
support, some altogether and others sharing it with 
fathers and brothers. I talked with these girls about 
home and marriage and can safely assert that not one 
but looked to a home life as the Mecca of a woman's 
pilgrimage. If you will ask a business man, who em- 
ploys a large number of women, what is his chief 
criticism against them, he will tell you that no sooner 
do they become expert in their various lines than they 
marry, and that a large business house employing 
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women is only a large training school, where new 


scholars are continually entering and few remain. 

But when they marry, what kind of wives and 
housekeepers do they become? One would think they 
should be the best in the world. Home-loving to an 
intense degree, because home is an Eden out of which 
they have been shut for years, and therefore to be 
prized as all withheld blessings are. In household 
management there is no doubt that it is an advantage 
if one applies her business habits and principles there- 
to, and in wifely traits it does seem only reasonable 
that a woman who has lived awhile in the business 
erind that men always live in, who has glimpsed the 
temptations that follow men from day to day, cannot 
help but bring to her husband a broad charity and 
tender patience born of her knowledge of the condi- 
tions that surround him. 

From innate womanly tenderness comes this same 
patience of the “ideal wife” who has never, as girl or 
woman, left the nest of home, but is there anything 
in this added quality of knowledge which should lower 
the wifeliness of the woman who has learned it in the 


ek ob che chs 
THE CRUST OF COMMENT 


BY LOUIS A. ROBERTSON. 


business world? 


More than life’s stern demands to satisfy, 
Climbs closer to the Gods, whose needs are 
naught, 
Than he whose sordid soul doth multiply 
The millions which he vainly dreams will buy 
The calm content that gold hath never bought; 
Creesus to Solon this confessed when brought 
Bankrupt and conquered to the stake to die. 


H E, who for some great aim hath never sought 


The crust that balks the wolf may sometimes seem 
Sweet as the manna in the wilderness ; 
’Tis when the soul forgets the flesh to stray 
Where, in the realm of some harmonious dream, 
It listens to the whispered words that bless, 
And learns the charm that chides the world away. 
From Town Talk 
ah hk eke ah 


THE ARTIST’S MODEL 


BY GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


shape of a crescent, with its points firmly an- 
chored on two white cliffs projecting into the 

sea, reposed quietly under the sun of a warm July day. 
A crowd, sitting on the beach, was watching the 
bathers. Children were playing with the white pebbles 
left by the receding waves. On the terrace of the 
casino, another crowd made a bright display of elegant 
toilets, while a number of young people could be seen 
strolling leisurely in the avenue at the end of the 
terrace. Avoiding this fashionable gathering, the cele- 
brated young painter, John Sumner, walked by the 
side of a handscarriage in which was seated a young 
woman, his wife. A servant pushed the rolling-chair 
slowly, while the invalid looked with a gloomy eye at 
the blueness of the sky, the brightness of the day, the 
joy of others. 

At a short distance, two young men were talking. 
“Wasn’t she a cripple before her marriage?” said one. 

“Certainly.” 

“And yet John Sumner married her?” 

“Ves, as one often marries—foolishly.” 

“But, still——” 

“No still about it. 
specialty of ridiculous marriages. They nearly all 
marry models or women of more or less doubtful char- 
acter. Why? No one knows. As for this couple, their 


fi beautiful little town of Etretat, built in the 


You know, painters make a 
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marriage came about in an unusual and terrible way. 
The little woman has played a comedy, or rather a 
fearful drama. She was a model, of course. She posed 
for him. She was pretty, dainty, with a divine form. 
He fell in love with her as any youth will when a 
pretty woman sets her snares for him. She was bright 
and gifted with that apparent natural elegance which 
makes so many Parisian women of her class able to 
rival, and even outshine, their respectable sisters. And 
perhaps she loved him. At any rate, for three months 
they were perfectly happy together. 

“One evening I was accompanying them in one of 
those walks along the river in which Sumner and I 
took such delight. It was a radiant, peaceful night, a 
night when the soul seems to leave its mortal dwelling 
and take its flight through space, toward unknown 
regions, which our fancy peoples with ethereal, beauti- 
ful, perfect beings. We were silent, enwrapt by the 
grandeur of our thoughts, our aspirations, 

“Suddenly Josephine (that was her name) uttered 
a cry. ‘Oh, did you see that big fish that jumped 
yonder?’ she said to Sumner. 

“Without looking, without knowing, he answered: 
‘Yes, dearest.’ 

“You did not see it,’ she snappishly replied, ‘be- 
cause your back was turned.’ 

“He smiled, but made no answer. Then she did all 
she possibly could to exasperate him; she went even 
so far as to sing one of those stupid, vulgar ballads so 
irritating to a sensitive nature. In vain he begged her 
to stop, but all without avail. From that day, a veil 
seemed to have been lifted from his eyes. He saw her 
as she was, perhaps worse than she really was. 

“With the fear of losing him, Sumner’s model be- 
came reckless. She followed him everywhere; she 
accosted him and upbraided him in public places. 
Finally he resolved to flee, but, before doing so, he 
sold his paintings, realizing therefrom about twenty 
thousand francs. This sum he inclosed in his farewell 
letter. He then came to my studio. 

“A few hours later, a sharp ring of the bell startled 
us. I opened the door. A woman violently pushed me 
aside and passed in. It was Josephine. In the mean- 
time Sumner had arisen. She threw his money at his 
feet with a truly noble gesture, saying: ‘Take your 
money, I don’t want it.’ 

“The artist and the model faced each other, both 
pale and defiant. I begged Sumner to let me talk to 
her. He consented. I took her aside, reasoned, argued, 
and finally told her that he was about to accede to the 
wishes of his family and shortly would marry the 
young lady who had been chosen for him. 

“Turning toward him, she gasped: ‘You are going 

to marry?’ 

“*Ves,’ he said, bluntly. 

“She made one step forward. ‘If you do, I'll kill 
myself.’ 

“He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Do you hear?’ she repeated, in an inexpressible 
tone of anguish, ‘if you marry, I will kill myself.’ 

“Well, do so, if you wish,’ he replied, affecting 
carelessness. 

“Oh, don’t defy me; I’ll jump from that window.’ 

“He laughed, advanced to the window, opened it, 
and, bowing ceremoniously, said: ‘Nothing need pre- 
vent you, mademoiselle.’ 

“She looked at him one second, fixedly, terribly, 
wildly; then, taking a start as if to jump a hedge in a 
field, she passed before me, before him, cleared the 
balustrade, and disappeared. 

“T never will forget the emotion I felt before that 
open window, after having seen that ody falling 
Instinctively I re- 
coiled as if I, too, were going to fall. John stood 
aghast, motionless. They brought in the unfortunate 
girl. She had two broken legs. Never will she walk 


through space. I dared not look. 








] 


again. Her lover, crazed with remorse, and perhaps 
also moved by such a desperate proof of love, married 
her. That is John Sumner’s story.”—Adapted from 
the French for the Argonaut. 


ols chs ob os 
A MODERN PROFESSION 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


to anticipate the holidays which he will spend 

in the country next summer. Something in the 
air is reminding him of his origin. Among all his ex- 
cesses, pastimes and delights during the cold months 
of autumn and winter, he can find nothing which 
compares with the sane and vitalizing luxury of a 
country vacation. He’ remembers the long, calm 
days in the woods or by the waters; the silence of 
gorgeous noons, the perfume of hay-fields and flower- 
starred meadows, of odorous thickets and the zest of 
arduous exercise at the oars, or up some steep ac- 
clivity, or of battling with the fishes of some sea or 
river. And he looks forward to the summer vaca- 
tion as to the chief reward of his year’s toil and con- 
finement. 

The dutiful man of means, who has grown sons, 
is worried for a choice of profession or business for 
his boys. It is no longer easy to launch a success- 
ful business with a small fortune of, say, $50,000. The 
new system of allied industries and pooled properties 
best known as trusts, has made it comparatively diffi- 
cult to begin successful commercial enterprises with- 
out enormous capital. The professions are crowded. 
In the case of rich adventurers into the field of grad- 
uated respectability, the title “Doctor,” or “Attorney,” 
or “Reverend” is most frequently a mere cloak for that 
idleness and affectation which have not known the 
spur of necessity. For the poor, earnest, hopeful law- 
yer, physician or clergyman the outlook is neither al- 
Competition is imminent and 


Se man who lives in a city is now commencing 


luring nor certain. 
incessant. Extraordinary mental and physical gifts, 
unceasing industry, indomitable courage are not sure 
to bring anything better than a meager living and a 
satisfied conscience. 

The professional fakirs of the professions achieve 
the greatest successes in a majority of instances and 
measure success by money and popularity. ‘The gen- 
uine religionist or man of science who achieves suc- 
cess must spend the greater portion of his life toiling 
like an ant, to find at the last that his old heart prizes 
not glory and that money will buy nothing for his 
tired old body. The richest commercialist in America, 
having spent his life delving in cities after the wealth 
of others, yearns with an incessant appetite for bacon 
and spinach, but he cannot have it since all his mil- 
lions have not guarded him from dyspepsia. The rich- 
est preacher of our day was a self-confessed humbug. 


At one of the most populous universities, a score of 


eminent doctors, with all the medical world at their 
backs, have been unable to cope with even fair suc- 
cess against a disease as old as the world. I know 
a half-dozen newspaper men, bright, energetic men, 
graduates of law schools, who are glad to work for 
$100 a month because they can’t make a living lawing. 

It is no longer easy for an ambitious, healthy, well- 
disposed man to live as he should live in the great 
cities unless he has that wealth which is so hard to 
acquire and that mental and moral discipline which 
is not induced by metropolitan life. A large part of 
the populations of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and even St. Louis live in layers in flat buildings 
which cramp both physical and spiritual life. Flowers 
and fresh air are almost as scarce in the modern, 
steam-heated, janitor-ruled flat as health and good 
humor. Children are regarded as intruders or nuis- 
ances, and I have heard of flat “neighbors” who re- 
fused to recognize an unfortunate married couple who 
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rented apartments with an assurance that they had 
no children, and thereafter did “have one.” 

A discussion is now imminent among certain ad- 
-vanced thinkers of .the women’s clubs and_ societies 
of New York as to whether any woman is justified 
in living with the same man, as his wife, longer than 
three years! This is not a joke, but a fact which has 
excited no particular disgust or indignation either 
from the press or the pulpit. ‘The easy-going methods 
of the society of cities, the familiarity begotten between 
the sexes by crowded receptions, dances, banquets 
and club functions; the growing “use” of intoxicants 
by respectable women; the erotic flavor of the modern 
problem play; the slobbering sycophancy of a latitud- 
inarian clergy; the ease and economy of divorce pro- 
ceedings; these are some of the features of what one 
must regard as the demoralizing influences of city life. 
Old fashioned idea, I know. But taken with the 
professional plethora, the scarcity of mercantile oppor- 
tunities, and the nerve-racking grind of city life, may 
it not lead naturally and logically to the question: 
“Why is not country life the most alluring, the most 
safe, the happiest field of endeavor for the young 
man who is choosing a career?” 

Ten years ago this query might have been reason- 
ably laughed at by the town-bred boy and his ambi- 
tious parents. But, passing over the conditions which 
have arisen in the centers of population since that time, 
an equal and more significant change has come upon 
the life and affairs of Agricultural America during 
the same decade. The American farmer of ordinary 
thrift and intelligence is no longer a drudge and a 
hermit. His calling is now less of a trade than a 
profession. Prosperity has come upon him abreast 
with modern educational methods and modern labor- 
saving appliances in all the trades. His children are 
crowding the colleges and the universities; he has a 
telephone in his library and his morning newspaper 
with his coffee; the rural mail is bringing his letters 
to his door; the railroads, the telegraph, and the elec- 
tric light and power plant have not waited for him 
to come to them. The implements of his work are 
no longer tools that torture and deform him. 

Our Federal government and the State and Terri- 
torial authorities together have spent and are ex- 
pending more money and effort upon the questions 
of scientific husbandry than all the rest of the world 
put together. The Experiment Station and the Agri- 
cultural College of the United States have made 
“home” and its possibilities matters of proud and ab- 
sorbing interest to the farmers’ boys. Man for man, 
the graduates of the Agricultural colleges are as 
learned, as polished, as well dressed and as up-to-date 
as the graduates of other colleges, and far superior in 
physical excellence and in moral purity. The country 
public-school has come to be equal in everything but 
numerical attendance to the schools of the towns, 
and both civil and religious statistics prove that the 
percentage of scandal, vice and crime in the rural 
church communities is almost nil compared with that 
of cities. 

Why then should not the wise, loving parents of 
up-grown sons, planning now for summer vacations 
with a sure knowledge that their country holidays are 
the chief luxury of the year, look upon the career of a 
farmer as fit for the boy whose future should be their 
dearest concern? There he may earn and have all the 
wholesome elegances as well as comforts of a norma! 
life; there he may breed and bring up his children as 
a man of courage and intelligence should; there he 
may have for his own the very pictures that half 
the painters of a century have tried in vain to limn; 
there, aloof from the striving, stinking multitude of 
the city he may fill his lungs with good air and look 
upon the sun. For study, the chemistry of soils and 


stones; the life and growth of vegetation; the char- 
acter and habits of all living creatures. For music, the 
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insect orchestras of the nights; the chorus of birds all 


day; the whistling of strident winds and the mighty 
diapason of the storm. 

Except the strut, the vanity, the display and the 
high-balls, there is nothing about the average fash- 
ionable country club of these days that the well-to-do 
farmer may not have in his own home. On the con- 
trary, he has much that cannot live, much less flour- 
ish, in the huddled summer settlements of the coun- 
try clubs. He has privacy and peace; he has sobriety 
and simplicity; he is the master, and not a member of 
a polite mob; he can tee off on his own links 
without bawling “Fore;” he can pit his cocks in his 
own barn-yard of a Sunday morning without asking 
the flunky whether Reverend Plunket Nantsy is among 
those present, and if he wants a tipple he can have a 
toddy with his wife, without buying drinks for a 
roomful of half-baked “sports.” And yet the country 
club and the summer “outing” are the chiefest, and 
without doubt, the sanest, of the annual joys of men 
who ignore or despise the men and the methods of 
modern rural life. 


ob bob ob 
LET ME CRY HOPE 


BY MARION CONTHONY SMITH. 


ET me cry Hope, though I myself despair! 
Soul, if for thee the deep abysses yawn, 
Hold thou thy torch above the darkness there, 
That souls far off may hail it as the dawn; 
Since, though the light may cheat their craving eyes, 
lor one dear hour ’twill make their pathway fair; 
And, ere it sink, for them the Sun may rise. 
Let me cry Hope, though I myself despair! 
From McClure’s Magazine. 
ole ols ob ob 
GOVERNOR FOR A DAY 


BY HARRY BRAZEE WANDELL. 


IEUT. GOVERNOR JOHN ANDREWS 
walked very erect, carrying his head very high 
and planting each foot very firmly before he 

lifted the other from: the ground as he ap- 
proached the Executive Building in the State Cap- 
ital, very early that bright Monday morning in Octo- 
ber. The very personification of that modest dignity 
that so well becomes “the people’s choice,” he might 
quite justifiably have been suspected of saying to him- 
self, or at least thinking, if not uttering the thought, 
“the eyes of the people are upon me, I must carry 
myself accordingly.” He paused at the steps, and, as 
he stood a minute or two, letting his gray-blue eyes 
wander over the park-like enclosure, while the morn- 
ing breeze tumbled the yellow hair on his bared, big, 
round head, it requjred no great strain on the imgina- 
tion to credit—or charge—him with a feeling of dis- 
appointment that there had been no procession to es- 
cort him from the park gate, and no delegation of 
statesmen and officials to greet him at the threshold. 
But there was no escort, and no greeting; in fact, the 
only persons visible were three or four zebra-clad 
“trusties,” sent from the State Prison at the other end 
of the Capital to keep the State-house grounds in order. 
As he turned to enter, someone came out—a clerk 
from one of the departments—and passed on with a 
simple “good morning, Governor.” A little further 
on others met him in the lower corridor, and again as 
he ascended the broad stairs to the second floor— 
ignoring the elevator, as a sturdy, long and strong 
legged “Man of the, people” could well afford to do— 
with only ong flight of stairs to climb. No one seemed 
particularly interested, however, in the coming to the 
Capital of the Lieutenant Governor—that fifth wheel 
to the coach of State government, with no duties save 
to preside over the State Senate when in session, and 


no power save to draw his salary. 





There were circumstances a bit out of the ordinary 


connected with this trip to the Capital, but only the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor knew. them. It had 
come about in this way: Gossips of opposing politics 
to the State administration had, in that peculiar man- 
ner with which only schemers in politics are familiar, 
caused stories to be spread throughout the State that 
the administration was split; that there was bitter 
enmity between the Governor and the Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor, According to the Constitution of this particular 
Commonwealth, if the Governor leaves the confines of 
the State, the Lieutenant Governor immediately be- 
comes acting Governor, clothed with the full panoply 
of power, and burdened with all the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Governor, and so remains until the 
Governor re-enters the State, be the time long or short, 
Among the stories set afloat by the more mendacious 
of the opposition was one to the effect that the Goy- 
ernor dare not leave the State, even for a few hours, 
for fear that the Lieutenant Governor would seize the 
helm and sail the ship into tempestuous political seas 
for his own especial benefit, and to the everlasting 
ruin of the Governor and his following. ‘These stories 
had become so annoying that when occasion arose for 
the Governor to make a trip to the National Capital, 
he had seized the opportunity to refute them. From 
the State Capital he called up the home town of the 
Lieutenant Governor by long-distance ‘phone, and 
asked him to come to the Capital. “We've got to show 
that the administration is not split,” said the Governor. 
“You must come here and take charge. I can start 
this evening. To-morrow’s Sunday. You can be here 
Monday morning, and I’ll be back by Wednesday.” 

And thus it was that John Andrews, lithe of lim) 
and light of heart, strode into the executive office that 
Monday morning. The Governor’s private secretary 
and two or three clerks were there, and he spoke to 
each of them by name as he passed into the inner office. 
He has never denied that he felt his own importance 
as he hung up his hat, walked twice or thrice across 
the floor and then “sized up” the scene of which he 
was the central figure. Then he touched the call bell, 
and, as the Governor’s secretary entered, he asked, 
with a smile: 

“Where’s all that vast accumulation of State busi- 
ness against which I am expected to hurl my gigantic 
intellect? How do I earn my wages while I’m here?” 

Some mail was brought in; there were a few notary 
public commissions to sign—there always are notary 
commissions to sign—and then the routine work was 
over for the morning. Two or three other State of- 
ficers paid their respects, and managed to help him 
worry through the forenoon, and he took luncheon 
with the Secretary of State. The afternoon threatened 
to be very dull for the Acting Governor, but he settled 
in a big leather office chair and fell to thinking. 

John Andrews was well pleased with himself as he 
surveyed the massive office furniture, the costly rugs 
and hangings and the portraits of dead and gone Gov- 
ernors on the walls. He fell to wondering if future 
generations would see his picture in the group. Then 
he grew reminiscent. He had been a “drummer,” that 
was ten years or more ago. He had become ambitious, 
and had gone into business on a pretty big and venture- 
some scale. Bad luck or bad management had brouglit 
a crash, and he was under the débris represented by 
liabilities piled mountain high, with assets of com- 
parative infinitesimal proportions. Stunned and dazed 
by the collapse, he had felt himself a failure and a 
ruined man. In that dark hour, there had come to him 
a strong-hearted friend, courageous in his youth and 
kind in his courage. “Brace up, Jack,” he had said. 
“You are not the first man who has gone against a sea 
of trouble and been swamped. Buck up, old boy. Grab 
a grip and get out on the road, and you'll soon be on 


your feet again.” 
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He had “bucked up,” and he had got back on his 
feet. And then he had in some way drifted into poli- 
tics, and had found himself rapidly pushed to the front 
by that great army that roams the whole world—the 
commercial travelers. And so here he was, Acting 
Governor, with fair prospects of being the real Gov- 
ernor before he was many years older. And then—it 
was Dick Hendricks who had slapped him on the back 
and had clasped hands with him in a way that had 
given him courage to try again. Poor old Dick! And 
his mind reverted to the zebra-clad “trusties” he had 
seen working in the grounds. Maybe Dick was one of 
them. He tapped the call-bell and was standing with 
his finger still on the bell when the secretary entered. 

“Mr. Harrow,” said the Acting Governor, “bring 
me all the papers in this office relating to the case of 
Richard Hendricks,” 

The Secretary brought him one letter. 

There was a twinkle in the usually cold gray-blue 
eyes, and the Lieutenant Governor ran his fingers 
through his yellow hair as he said: “Just one letter, 
Let me see it. Did you ever hear the Governor 
say anything about this case, Mr. Harrow?” 

“No, sir; guess he never paid much attention to it. 
Seems just a plain case of forgery, and no special in- 
fluence seems to have been exercised in the fellow’s 
behalf.” 

“No special influence—that’s so, Mr. Harrow. Only 
one letter. By the way, Mr. Harrow, did you ever 
happen to notice the signature on that letter?” 

The Secretary looked at the signature, and then 
at the Acting Governor, and his face was a regular 
picture puzzle as he said: 

“Why, the signature is ‘John Andrews’—your sig- 
nature.” 

“And what does the letter say?” asked the Acting 
Governor, as if arguing some point with himself. 

“It says that Richard Hendricks would be less ex- 
pense and of more value to the community out of the 
penitentiary than in it.” 

“And I am of the same opinion now as I was when 
I wrote that letter,” still in an argumentative tone. 
“Now, what sort of a fellow would I be, Mr. Harrow, 
if, as Governor, I reversed myself as a citizen?” Then 
as he had made up his mind: “Telephone to the War- 
den to have Richard Hendricks sent to this office under 
the usual guard.” 


eh? 


Fifteen minutes later a prisoner in stripes was 
brought into the Governor’s private office. As he stood 
just inside the closed door, holding his prison cap in 
his hands, shame was written in every wrinkle of his 
ill-fitting clothes. His bowed head gave token of it, 
and his twitching fingers, slowly twisting his cap, 
showed how keenly he felt his disgrace in the presence 
of his one-time associate and friend. The Acting Gov- 
ernor was standing by the big table in the middle of 
the room. 

“Come over here, Dick,” he said gently. 

The convict raised his head with a jerk, took a 
step forward, and straightened up so that he looked 
fully six inches taller, at the sound of his name kindly 
spoken. Then his head dropped and he shrunk again, 
and was again simply a number on the prison list. 

“Come over here, I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions. I’m not going to lecture you. Do you know 
why I have sent for you?” 

“No, sir!” was the scarcely audible answer. 

“How long have you been here.” 

“Nearly a year, sir.” 

“How long is your term?” 

“Four years, sir, but I hope to get good conduct 
time.” 

“What’s it for—tell me about it!” 

“Forgery, sir—two cases.” Then, after a pause, 
“T got to drinking after my baby girl 
I made 


he went on: 
died; was drinking pretty steadily for a year. 
some collections for the firm, and two of the checks 
I indorsed with the firm’s name and cashed.” 

“Just a plain case of forgery, eh?” 

“That’s about the size of it, sir.” 

“Well, Hendricks, you used to be a pretty good 
salesman. You used to be sober and industrious. 
Don’t you think you could be all that again?” 

“T know I could, sir.” 

“Been here long enough to get good and sober, 
haven’t you?” 

“Indeed I have, sir, and I’ve learned the good of 
keeping sober.” 

“Would you like to go home?” 

“Be careful, Jack; you are a State officer, and your 
political enemies are watching you!” It was Jere Con- 
ley who spoke. A power in politics, and a close 
personal friend of Lieutenant Governor Andrews, he 
had entered unannounced. 


“Hello, Jere!” and the Lieutenant Governor and 
his visitor shook hands. The convict seemed to be 
totally ignored. 

“Yes, Jere; I expect my enemies will criticise me,” 
said the official, “But that comes afterwards. I’m 
Governor to-day, and Richard Hendricks gave me a 
cheery word and a hearty hand-clasp when both were 
more precious to me than water to a thirst-stricken 
sufferer in the desert.” 

There was a moment of absolute silence; then 
he resumed in a very low voice: 

“Last Saturday evening, my little girl—twelve years 
old—came to me just before she knelt at her mother’s 
knee for her evening prayer, and asked me if I was 
going to the Capital. I told her I was. ‘And you'will 
be Governor, won’t you papa?’ she asked. I told her 
I would. ‘Well, papa,’ she went on, ‘for six weeks, ever 
since school began, I’ve been mighty sorry for a little 
boy who goes to our school. The bad boys make him 
cry all the time. They make fun of him, and say his 
papa is in prison, and will have to stay there a long 
time, and wear nothing but striped clothes, and have 
all his hair shaved off. And he'll have to do the 
hardest and meanest kind of work all the time, and 
if he does the least thing wrong, they’ll whip him 
with straps; and if he tries to run away, they'll shoot 
him.’ Then, as I started to speak, my little one put her 
hand over my mouth, and said: ‘No, wait till I get 
done. Now, if you are going to be Governor, you will 
be the boss over the prison men, and I want you to 
make them let him come home to his little boy.’ 
Then she slid down from my lap and knelt at her 
mother’s knee, and to her usual nightly prayer she 
added, ‘please, God, make my papa such a good man 
that he will send Dickie Hendricks’ papa home.’ And, 
Jere, I’m going to do it.” 

Tears prevented Hendricks from reading the paper 
the Acting Governor handed him, and for a full min- 
ute he did not seem to realize. Then, he asked: 

“Is it true, Jack?” 

“Tt’s true, Dick.” 

Jere Conley extended his right hand, “Put it there, 
Jack,” he said; and as their hands clasped, he added: 
“This is glory enough for one day.” 

“Yes,” said the Lieutenant Governor, “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. I’m going back home 
to-night.” 
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Mrs. Wilfrid Ward is the author of 
“The Light Behind,” published by John 
Lane, New York. It will be remem- 
bered that the author’s previous novel, 
“One Pure Scruple,” met with flattering 
reception, and attracted some attention 
for its discussion of the influence of the 
Church of Rome on social life of the 
present day. The story under review is 
neither brilliant in plot, nor startling in 
the views which it shadows forth. Yet 
it is eminently readable. It is thoughtful, 
even inspiring. The predominant note 
of it is, if we may be pardoned for the 
expression, “intellectual emotionalism.” 
The story indicates that it is written by 
a woman who has made a close study 
of modern social problems, and whose 
mind has no sympathy with moral idio- 
syncrasies of any kind. ‘The following 
passage merits reproducing here: “He 
felt on the brink of an unknown world of 
passion, and was startled by his own 
helplessness. He looked up at the sky 
mechanically to see if there were any 
stars; in a far more true sense, he was 
looking into the great spaces of his soul 
for light—for the grace from heaven 
which he had known in his boyhood, for 
the aspirations of his early youth, only 
two of three years ago. He 
looked now at the blank walls of his 
mind; the words purity, light, peace, 
were not there—just as above the garish 
London lamps that night there were no 
stars. As he realized this, as he felt the 
absence of what he sought for, his steps 
took him past the oratory; and he looked 
at it inquiringly for a moment, but felt 
no attraction. A second later, he stop- 
ped, half unconsciously, before Car- 
dinal Newman’s statue. ‘No,’ he cried, 
bitterly, ‘you can do everything else for 
me; you have made luminous the great 
truths of life; you have shown the intel- 
lectual difficulties so clearly that I knew 
them before I met them, because with in- 
finite pain and travel you trod alone the 
paths of the generation that was to fol- 
low you. But you can’t help me now; 
you could only tell me with that terrible 
cold light of analysis which you could 
not soften with the divine tenderness of 
your smile, that if we let the things of 
this world grow up high enough, they 
will of necessity hide the light behind.’ ” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
are the publishers of a volume contain- 
ing two charming contes, “The Tur- 
quoise Cup,” and “The Desert,” by Ar- 
thur Cosslett Smith, which will, unques- 
tionably, be well appreciated by fiction 
readers of cultivated taste. “The Tur- 
quoise Cup” gives the talented author op- 
portunity to indulge in an interesting 
amount of raillery and satire. Occasion- 
ally, he makes use of this opportunity to 
such an extent that it interferes slightly 
with the logical sequence of the narra 
tive. However, this is a fault which in- 
dulgent readers are willing to overlook, 
given the author’s delightful strain of 
delicate fancy, and literary craftsman- 
ship. His style may best be judged by 
the following taken from pages 12 and 
13: “‘My lord,’ said the cardinal, ‘if 
there were no women, there would be no 
priests. Our occupation would be gone. 
There was a time when men _ built 
churches, beautified them, and went to 
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them. How is it now, even here in Ven- 
ice, where art still exists, and where there 
is no bourse? I was speaking with a 
man only to-day—a man of affairs, one 
who buys and sells, who has agents in 
foreign lands and ships on the seas; a 
man who, in the old religious days, 
would have given a tenth of all his goods 
to the Church and would have found 
honor and contentment in the remainder ; 
but he is bitten with this new-fangled 
belief of disbelief. He has a sneaking 
fear that Christianity has been supplant- 
ed by electricity, and he worships Hux- 
ley rather than Christ crucified—Hux- 
ley!’ and the cardinal threw up his 
hands. ‘Did ever a man die the easier 
because he had grovelled at the knees 
of Huxley? What did Huxley preach? 
The doctrine of despair. He was the 
Pope of protoplasm. He beat his wings 
against the bars of the unknowable. He 
set his finite mind the task of solving the 
infinite. A mere creature, he sought to 
fathom the mind of his Creator. Read 
the lines upon his tomb, written by his 
wife—what do they teach? Nothing but 
let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.’” The volume under review is ar- 
tistically bound and illustrated. Price 


$1.25. 


The March number of the Booklovers’ 
Magazine, contains short editorials by R. 
H. Savage, Frank H. Spearman, William 
Lyon Phelps, Gertrude Atherton, A. N. C. 
Fowlers and others. J. Horace McFar- 


land is represented by an_ interesting 
article on ‘“‘The Beauty of ‘Trees. in 
Winter.’’ There is also a critical sym- 


posium on Robert Burns, and various 
articles on dramatic, educational and re- 
ligious subjects. The many illustrations 
are again a special attraction. The Book- 
lovers’ Magazine, 1323 Walnut street, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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In the table of contents of the March 
number of ‘‘The Reader’’ we note the 
following articles: ‘‘The Gentle Art of 
Essay Writing,’’ by Anna Blanche Mc- 
Gill;. the .‘‘Passing of Goethe,” by Her- 
mann Hagedorn, Jr.; ‘“‘A Note on the 
Novella,’’ by Alison M. Lederer; ‘‘Calling 
up Sappho,’® by Henry ‘Tyrrell; ‘De 
Quincy’s. Ann,” by Charles Hanson 
Towne, and ‘‘The Test of Greatness,’’ by 
Arthur Stringer. The Reader Publishing 
Co., 10 W. Twenty-third St., New York. 
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A QUID PRO QUO 
When Scheffel, the poet, was staying in 
Italy for the benefit of his health he re- 
ceived from a friend in Germany an un- 
franked letter containing nothing but the 
words: “I am well. With kind regards, 


Yours,’’ etc. 


Annoyed at having to pay double post- 
age for such an insignificant piece of 
news, the poet determined to serve his 
He procured .a large stone 
of immense weight, packet it in a box, 
and sent it to his correspondent, ‘‘Car- 
riage -forward.”’ 

The latter, in the belief that the con- 
tents of the parcel were valuable, gladly 
paid the heavy charge for carriage, 
opened the box, and found to his horror 
nothing but an ordinary stone, bearing 
a label on which was written: ‘On the 
receipt of the news that you were in 
good health the accompanying load rolled 
off my heart!’’—San Francisco Star. 
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“Have you ever written anything,” 
said his cynical friend, “to make the 
world happier or better?” 

“Rather,” quoth the insurance agent, 
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who sometimes dabbled in verse. “I 
have written $400,000 worth of life in- 
surance within the last year.”—Chicago 


Tribune. 
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MONKEY AND THE CHESTNUTS 


BY THE FABLER, 


There were once two women who 
were such warm friends that they would 
have followed the Scriptural precept. 


Each would have given her life for the 
other. With them friendship was more 
than a name. They were very fond of 
reading Ella Wheeler Wilcox and one 
of their favorite poems was “Maurine,” 
in which appear such sentiments as: 

“Friendship is not friendship at the best 
Till circumstances put it to the test.’’ 

These they loved, and quoted on all 
occasions. 

It so happened that there came a man 
upon the scene. He made love to one 
woman on certain occasions, flirting des- 
perately with the other at other times. 
Both women became more than a little 
interested in him, as was natural. There 
is nO woman on earth who is not suscep- 
tible to flattery, if it is delicately applied. 
And there is no flattery more subtle than 
that directed at the heart. 

One friend, who thoroughly believed 
the man adored her, discovered that her 
friend, the other woman, had in the 
process of flirting lost a bit of her car- 
diac organ to the man. Her own heart 
was only slightly dented. “After you, 
my dear Alphonse,” she said to herself, 
and resolved to leave a clear field to her 
rival. “Better lose my lover than my 
friend,” she reasoned, “for lovers grow 
on bushes, while friends happen but once 
in an eternity.” And she quoted from 
E. W. W.: 

“Time can heal the 
Love, 
While Friendship’s wounds gape wide 


and yet more wide, 
And bitter fountains of the spirit prove.’”’ 


saddest hurts of 


The other woman, meanwhile, who 
was desperately enamored of the man, 
noticed that her friend was also not 
averse to his attentions. She communed 
with herself, wept a little and prayed 
more, then “You first, my dear Gaston,” 
she said to her soul. And the next time 
the man called, she was not at home. 

Now the man had never been quite 
sure, up to this, which of the women he 
loved. They were both agreeable, to 
both he warmed on occasion, both were 
brilliant and beautiful, and it was hard 
to determine which were the more 
charming. 

But when the one woman closed her 
doors upon him, he found it was she 
whom he loved the better, She could 
not have found a surer way to stimulate 
his growing passion. The result was he 
called one night, took her unawares and 
proposed to her. Fortifying herself with 
the thought of her friend’s broken heart 
in the event of acceptance, the woman 
refused the man coldly and decisively, 

He went away more angry than sad, 
and happening to meet the other woman 
on the street the next day, he asked her 
to dine with him. On the spur of the 
moment, she found no excuse to decline. 
They dined and he, stirred by the wine 
and her proximity, asked her to marry 
him. She had not seen her friend that 
day, and the spirit of self-sacrifice, head- 
ed by a touch of pardonable vanity that 
she was his choice, moved her to 


thoughts of her dear woman friend. She 
refused him. 
The next day, the two women met, 
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but they exchanged no confidences from 
a feeling of delicacy toward the man. 

The man went his way. He still saw 
the two women occasionally, but he no 
longer felt the same interest in them. 
He had met another woman, just as 
beautiful and brilliant, who did not con- 
ceal her penchant for his society. In the 
course of time they were married. 

Then, and not till then, did the two 
women friends mention his name and 
their former regard for him. 


“T refused him,” said one, “but I 
thought he would marry you.” 
“You refused him? So did I,” re- 


turned her friend, “but because I thought 
you loved him.” 

But instead of making closer friends of 
the two women this discovery struck a 
death-blow at the sentiment. Each was 
hurt in her vanity that the other should 
have imagined her heart could be broken 
by any man on earth. They never felt 
quite the same toward each other again. 

Which shows that self-sacrifice is not 
always the right thing in this world, for 
most often the other fellow gets-the ben- 
efit of it—Town Talk. 

eh be be 
JUST LIKE A MAN 


Poor masculinity seems to be getting 
the worst of the argument these days. 
What with women’s suffrage and wom- 
en’s clubs and what not, mere man has 
to retire to a rear seat. The Utica Ob- 
server tells an incident that transpired 
in that city, which corroborates this 
premise. A certain convivial citizen, 
returning home rather early from a 
protracted meeting at a club, found his 
nitie neatly folded on the doorstep. He 
was thoroughly angry, but managed to 
contain himself, and at breakfast next 
morning there was no reference to the 
incident of the night before. But the 
outraged citizen watched his chance, 
for he was determined to get even. His 
wife belongs to a club and one even- 
ing, only a little time later, she went 
to one of its meetings, announcing’ that 
the men were not privileged to attend 
the dramatic entertainment that fol- 
lowed. As a consequence, he remained 
at home all the evening. The session of 
the club was a long one, and he found 


his opportunity. When the time arrived 
that all good housewives should be in 
the bosom of their families, he extracted 
from the closet the robe de nuit of the 
wife, and, folding it carefully, placed it 
on the front step in the place where 
he had found his. The night was a 
cold one, and the wind was blowing a 
gale. He retired and awaited develop- 
ments. Presently the door opened and 
the wife came in. “My dear,” she 
queried, after a prolonged search for the 
missing garment, “do you know what 
has become of my night dress?” “Night 
dress?” he replied, feigning a yawn, 
“why, yes. It is out on the front steps 
where you left mine the other night. I 
thought you were going to stay away all 
night and might need it.” She saw that 
She had gotten the worst end of the ar- 
gument, so without replying she  pro- 
ceeded to investigate. She found that 
the wind, which was roaring through 
the street, had carried the garment 
through the air and that it had lodged 
in a tree in front of the house. Then 
something dropped, and the poor man 
was compelled to arouse and dress him- 
self and shin up the tree in the bitter 
wind to haul down the flag of truce.— 
San Francisco Star. 


Diamond and combination rings in great 
variety at prices as low as possible for 
high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 


streets, «> oo Qo 
ENCOURAGING 
He: I should kiss you, but I am afraid 
you would set the dog on me. 
She (patting the dog’s head): Poor 
beast! he has lost all his teeth.—Smart 
Set. 


eb oh 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway 
and Locust. 


LITERATURE AND MUSIC 


Music is indeed the deepest and subtlest 
of the arts and embodies the inward feel- 
ings of which the other fine arts but ex- 
hibit the effect, but it is for this very 
reason too emotional for an exclusive ar- 
tistic food. Here it is that the importance 
of literature in a musical education makes 
itself so strongly felt. Intellect, the clar- 
ifying and positive principle, enters into 
literature more than into any of the other 
arts, and for this reason, literature must 
be studied by all who aspire to be edu- 
cated, to be cultured, to be artists and 
not merely artisans. Great music voices 
with irresistible power, the indescribable 
essence of life—the hidden core and centre 
of all intellectual and spiritual activity. 
Myth, folk-song and fairy-tale recognize 
these mysterious influences and powers of 
music. Old Hindoo legends tell that the 
cause of the strange sadness which the 
pure-hearted feel when listening to music 
is that it awakens memories of a beauti- 
ful music once heard on earth now heard 
no more. In tales of Apollo, of Ohpheus, 


of Amphion, we have unmistakable ‘rec- 
ognition of the same truth—that music is 
of the essence of life and at the centre of 
all creative activity. But great literature 
becomes a corrective to the too vague and 
emotional tendencies of an exclusive study 
of music.—N. E. Conservatory Magazine. 
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New Stomach $1. 


An absolute cure for DYSPEPSIA and all 
Stomach Ailments in ONE MONTH. Posi- 
tive relief in 5 days). NO DRUGS, simply 
NATURE’S CURE on scientific principles 
§ Send for this treatment and you will neve, t 
regret it. Do not put it off; write to-day. 
This offer is genuine and $1.00 means new life 
and comfort for you. 
Mention this paper when writing. 
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100 New Rooms. 
She Monticello, and West Pine Bi'vd. 


Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
L. C. IRVINE, President and Manager. 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of 


Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 


Class St. Louis Grocers. 
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Mermod & Jacecard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark Sampson are back 
from Cuba and the Florida resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Gauss, who are 
at present traveling in Florida, will re- 
turn next week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Gardiner left, 


French Lick Springs. Ind., 

where they will spend a short time. 
Miss Florence Knox Hartman, of Oma- 

ha, Neb., is spending a short time in St. 


last week, for 
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Wrist Bags 


are the prevailing fad 
in Leather Goods. 


We are showing an immense line of 
these goods in all the newest shapes 
and shades. Some have jeweled 
mountings, others are fashioned in 
simple elegance. 

All are made up of the newest 
leathers known to the trade, and 
suitable for the purpose—Walrus 
is the most popular leather used, 
being of a soft, smooth finish, beau- 
tifully marked by nature, and of ex- 
ceptional wearing qualities. It is 
shown in black, tan and gray. 

To introduce our leather goods de- 
partment we offer the following 
SPECIAL. 

Genuine Walrus Wrist Bags, in 
brown, tan, gray and black. Gold 
and Silver Plated and Gun Metal 
Frames, silk-lined and well-made 
throughout. Exceptionat VALue. 


FEC ct 


Choice of 5, 5% or 6 inch frames. 
This bag must be seen to be 
appreciated. 
We recomend them and guarantee 
them for satisfactory wear. 


ThelALAGE 


512 Locust $ 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE { Si. 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 


PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
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Louis with her aunt, Mrs. L. M. Pickett, 
of 4012 Olive street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Russell left, last 
evening, for the East, where they will 


spend several weeks in New York City. 

The engagement of Miss Nellie March, 
of Maplewood, and Mr. H. F. Koehler 
Was announced .to their friends last 
week. 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. ,M’Kinney, who 
have been making a trip to the Ber- 
mudas, have returned and are located at 
the Hotel Berlin. 

Mrs. Otto Van Schrader’ entertained 
with a dinner, last week, Miss Newman, 
the artist, whose works are now on ex- 
hibition at Strauss’ studio. 

One of the early Easter 
be that of Miss Edna 
Lindell boulevard, and Dr. 
bee, whose engagement was 
not long ago. 


weddings will 
Lammert, of 
Edwin Hig- 

announced 


Mrs. Rudolph Limberg, accompanied by 
her sisters, Mrs. O. Krausnick and Miss 
Anna Koehler, left, last week. for Hot 
Springs, Ark., where they are sojourning 
at th® Arlington Hotel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Johnson left, last 
week, for Holly Springs, Miss., where 


they will spend a short time, having pur- 
chased an ancestral home there, where 
they will reside for a part of each year. 

Mrs. Ella Haynes Laughlin and her 
daughter, Hester, are wintering near 
Mobile, Ala. In the early spring the 
Laughlins will go to their summer home 
at Oregon, Ill., accompanied by Mrs. 
Randolph Laughlin and her little son. 

Mr. Henry Blossom, Jr., successful 
young author and playwright. entertained 
with a midnight dinner at Faust’s last 
Monday, to members of the company who 
present his play, “Checkers,” and a 
few intimate friends. Covers were laid 
for eighteen. 

Lieutenant Edward Scharrer sailed for 
Germany last week to remain abroad 
several months. Mrs. Adolphus Busch 
and Miss Wilhelmina Busch, accompanied 
by other members of the family. traveled 
to New York with the lieutenant to 
bid him bon voyage. 

Miss Maud Wilkinson is being ele- 
gantly entertained in New York, wither 
she went from Washington, D. C., after 
the Cockrell-Gaulledet wedding Miss 
Maude Johnson, of Staten Island, well 
known in St. Louis and at Jefferson 
3arracks, is Miss Wilkinson's hostess. 

The marriage of Miss Laura Herold 
and Mr. Louis Aude was the fashionable 
event in South Side German society last 
Monday evening.’ Mr. and Mrs. Aude left 
for St. Paul and the Canadian resorts 
immediately after the wedding dinner, 
Upon their return they will reside at 
5724 Cabanne avenue. 

Mrs. Arthur Merrill, 
ada, is expected in St. Louis this week, 
to visit her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Schnaider, who, accompanied by her 
daughters, Misses Elizabeth and Stella 
Schnaider, and her son, Mr. Walter 
Schnaider, will sail for Europe in June 
for a continental tour. 

Another engagement, so far 
mitted to his intimates by 
pective groom himself, is that of Mr. 
Hamilton Smith, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, to the daughter of 
an Eastern capitalist. whose summer 
home, like that of the Griswolds and 
Smiths, is at Castleton, Vermont, where 
Mr. Smith met his fiancee. 

Mr. Ferdinand Beneke, who has been 
for the past six years secretary of the 
Union Club, announced his engagement 
to Miss Lydia Brinkmeyer, last. week, at 
a meeting of the Thursday Bowling Club, 
composed of popular members of the 
Union Club. Miss Brinkmeyer is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John G. Brink- 
meyer, of North St. Louis. No date has 
been set for the wedding. 

The announcement of an engagement 
which will greatly surprise the friends of 
the two most interested, is that of Miss 
Violet Bonita, of 5129 Page avenue, and 
Mr. Henry Ebert. Miss Bonita is a beau- 
tiful society belle, whose many charms 
have won her hosts of friends, the male 
contingent of whom will doubtless envy 
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No date 
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has, as 
ceremo- 


fiancee. 
the 


Mr. Ebert his 
yet, been set for 
nies. 

The 
Rhorer 


engagement of Miss Mildred Louise 
and Mr. Frank Graham Moore- 
head, of ,Des Moines, Iowa, was an- 
nounced, last week, at the golden wed- 
ding entertainment given by her grand- 
parents, Mr. and ,Mrs. Robert Burns, of 
Cabanne. Miss Rhorer is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rhorer, of 4324 
West Morgan street. ,The wedding will 
be an event of early April, and a very 
fashionable affair. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Hough announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Ce- 
cile, to Mr. Berkley Jones, son of Captain 
and Mrs. Lorraine Jones. This will be 
the third wedding in the Jones family 
within two years. One of the sons 
married Miss Charlotte Mathews, and 
Miss Churchill Jones became the wife of 
Dr. John Pittman. Miss Hough has re- 
cently returned from New York, where 
she selected her trousseau. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ephron Catlin, of Vande- 
venter place, made formal announcement 
last week of the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Emily Catlin, and Mr. 
Arthur Shepley. Miss Catlin has been 
known as one of the belles of the ex- 
clusive set, since her debut, two years 
ago. Mr. Shepley comes of one of the 
old aristocratic St. ‘Louis families, and 
is greatly liked in society. No date has 
been announced for the wedding. 
has been con- 
friends his 


Mr. Henry Freed, of late, 
fiding to his more intimate 
engagement to Miss Bertha Landau, of 
5400 Page boulevard. He is, therefore, 
the recipient of a number of hearty con- 
gratulations, as Miss Landau is widely 
known as one of St. Louis’ prettiest and 
most brilliant society belles. No date has 
been announced for the nuptials, but it is 
hinted by the ‘‘knowing ones’’ that June 
is the month in which they will unite in 
the Holy Sacrament. 

Miss Sylvia Martha 
Groves, will marry Mr. 
Henry, of Indianapolis, Ind., on March 
26th, the ceremony taking place at the 
First Congregational Church at Webster 
Groves, at eight o'clock in the evening. 
Miss Allen is very popular among a large 
circle of friends, who regret that after 
her marriage she will make her home in 
Indianapolis, where Mr. Henry has fitted 
up a pretty home at 1939 Ruckle street. 

A delightful and novel St. Patrick's 
dinner was given by Mr. Edwin 8. Puller 
for Mr. and Mrs. John W. Loader, Mrs. 
Weems, of Quincy, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. F. 
A. Luyties and Miss Mathilda Anderson, 
The decorations were in all shades of 
green, in honor of Erin’s patron saint. 
It is rumored that the announcement of 
an engagement in which the host and 
one of his guests are interested will soon 
follow the giving of this pretty function. 

Announcement was made last week of 
the engagement of Miss Louie Brown, 
of Kirkwood, and Mr. Ingraham F. Boyd, 
both of whom are well known in a large 


Allen, of Webster 
William  E. 


‘is at 311 North Broadway, St. 
S 


circle of -friends of the exclusive suburban 
set. Miss Brown is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. 8S. Brown, whose suburban 
home is the ,;scene of a great deal of 
pleasant hospitality. Mr. Boyd also re- 


sides in Kirkwood, although he is well 
known among the prominent business 
men of St. Louis. No date has been 
set for the wedding. 


The marriage of Miss Gertrude Parker 
and Mr. Ewing Hill took place on Wed- 
nesday at the Lindell avenue M. E. 
chureh, Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, of- 
ficiating. The bride entered with her 
father, Mr. George W. Parker, who gave 
her away. Her. white robes of gauzy 
texture fell in graceful folds about her 


tall, lissome form, the tulle veil impart- 
ing a becoming softness. Miss Letetia 
Parker, as maid of honor, was becom- 


ingly gowned. Mr. Hill was accompanied 


by his brother, Mr. Dan Hill, as best 
man, and Messrs. Van Dyke Hill, John 
Bishop, Frank Vincel, Rufus Taylor, 


Leslie Aglar and D’Arcy as groomsmen. 
After the ceremony there was a large and 
handsome reception at the home of the 
parents of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Parker, of 4474 Westminster place, af- 
ter which the bride and groom left for 
a honeymoon tour. They will make their 
plans for future residence upon their re- 
turn, keeping their ‘‘at home” days, the 
second and third Fridays in April, at 4474 
Westminster ae b & 
A PROBLEM 

A woman goes shopping for a spring 
bonnet. She sees two. hats. that she 
likes. One is pretty and is marked $5.60 
The other is ugly, but the price is $56. 
Her husband makes $60 a month. How 
much will he have left after he pays for 
the hat she buys. Answer. Nothing. 
The other $4 will go for a nice pair of 
Swope’s shoes Swope’s boots are best 
in fit, finish and durability. Swope’s 
Louis, U. 
A. 
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THEATRICALS 


“The Crossways,” as presented by Mrs. 
Langtry and her London Company, at 
the Olympic this week, is a society play, 
yet it is interesting and better than some 
of the dramatic productions of tainted 
morality with which we have been af- 
flicted in the current season. There is 
little of the risqué, of the offensive, of 
the “smart” in it. Of action there is 
sufficient to hold our attention to the 
end. The dramatic climaxes are fairly 
impressive, and the dialogue is well 
above the ordinary. The plot is not pre- 
tentious; it is almost banale, yet we fol- 
low its development with well-sustained 
interest. A London lawyer, Sir Charles 
Crofftre, is in love with a married wom- 
an of the nobility, Virginia, Duchess of 
Keensbury. She has taken quite a fancy 
to the young fellow, and one evening 
permits him to prolong his stay until a 
very late hour. He passionately de- 
clares his love, but she shrinks back and 
refuses further to encourage him. She 
is a woman of a strong moral sense and 
not willing to make the leap that will 
land her in the abyss of disgrace and sin. 
Somewhat disheartened, the young man 
leaves, but returns again shortly after 
in quest of a photograph which he has 
left behind. The Duchess having al- 
ready retired for the night, the room is 
in darkness. While hunting for the 
photograph, he comes across a valuable 
necklace of pearls, which the Duchess 
had inadvertently left behind in the 
room. He being in straightened financial 
circumstances, takes the pearls with him, 
after much hesitation and scruple of con- 
science, intending to deposit them for a 
few days with his banker as security for 
a loan, and to return them again to the 
rightful owner at the expiration of the 
time. The following morning, the theft 
is discovered by the Duke and the 
Duchess, after both have had a stormy 
interview, ending with the declaration on 
her part that she has determined to leave 
him. The Duke is much worried over 
the disappearance of the pearls. He has 
his suspicions, but is dumbfounded when 
the brother of his wife, Lord Scarlett, 
anxious to come to her rescue, makes 
the assertion that it was he who took 
the pearls the night before, after spend- 
ing several hours with his sister. He is 
promptly put under arrest. Both the 
Duchess and her brother then appeal to 
Sir Charles to take up their case. He 
consents, but is in an agony of despair 
over the turn things have taken. Not 
being able to stand it any longer, he 
breaks down and confesses his misdeed 
to the Duchess. She is horrified at first, 
and then protests against the carrying 
out of his intention to assume the guilt 
and take his punishment. They finally 
devise ways and means to untangle the 
awful knot. She borrows money to re- 
deem the pearls, and he at last succeeds 
in straightening out matters after a 
fortunate coup on the race track. Every- 
thing then ends happily. The Duke and 
Duchess are reconciled, after having rea- 
lized that they really are in love with 
each other. 

Mrs. Langtry,as the Duchess of Keens- 
‘bury, is not convincing, yet she gives a 
sympathetic and interesting impersona- 
tion. One can see that she has made a 
careful, conscientious study of her part, 
and that she is sincerely anxious to make 
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a good impression. The effect of her 
acting is heightened by _ several fine 
gowns of exquisite make, 

Mr. Henry Vibart wins applause by 
his fine, manly characterization of the 
Duke. Of good personal appearance and 
indubitable artistic ability, he easily car- 
ries off first honors. 

The Sir Charles Croffte of Mr. Mathe- 
son Lang is a somewhat tame impersona- 
tion. The same cannot be said, how- 
ever, of the Lord Scarlett of Mr. G. 
Davy-Burnaby, which is delightfully ren- 
dered and wins the audience’s heartiest 
applause. 

ab 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 

Francis Wilson, in ‘‘The Toreador,’’ 
which will be presented at the Olympic 
theater March 23d, has been one of the 
most successful musical comedies pre- 
sented in years. Its remarkable run at 
the Knickerbocker theater, in New York, 
last season, attests this fact. The nimble- 
toed Wilson is, of course, the prime comic 
figure in this jolly piece, and as the 
timid little ‘‘Tiger,’’ who is forced to 
masquerade as a death-defying Toreador, 
he is winning one of the prime fun-mak- 
ing hits of his career. But Mr. Wilson 
is not the only laugh-maker in the cast, 
for the supporting company is of a high 
order of excellence, and individual hits 
are scored by a dozen or more of the 
players. Managers Nixon and .Zimmer- 
man have staged the production in truly 
brilliant fashion, and have provided a 
chorus which is notable for its attractive- 
ness of personnel, the beauty of the cos- 
tumes worn and in its numerical strength. 


The Banda Rossa, under Eugenio Sor- 
rentino, which comes to the Odeon on 
next Sunday afternoon, for six con- 
certs, stands in the same relation to 
military concert bands as does the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra to the _ other 
orchestras in this country. The large 
majority of Mr. Sorrentino’s men came 
with him to this country from the little 
Italian city of Severo. Sorrentino has 
been traveling in this country for many 
years, but has made but one important 
visit to St. Louis. When he came it was 
to create a sensation among music-lov- 
ers, who readily discerned that the qual- 
ity of his offerings was entirely his own. 
His men followed him with wondrous 
exactitude. His readings of the various 
scores essayed were clear, musicianly and 
unaffected. And what was true of one 
concert proved to be so of all the con- 
certs of the series. The band developed 
a wonderful singing tone unlike anything 
ever heard here before, and all the pieces 
played were given with a fine discern- 
ment of their true value as compositions. 
In other words, the visit of Banda Rossa 
proved to be an event of more than 
casual importance. Sorrentino plays Sun- 
day afternoon and evening and also ap- 
pears at a Monday and a Tuesday mati- 
nee and on the evenings of these days. 
At each performance he introduces all 
his soloists and provides a programme 
really sumptuous from a musical stand- 


point. 
ab 


Mr. Guy Lindsley will present a num- 
ber of pupils of the Lindsley School of 
Dramatic Art at the Germania Theater, 
Fourteenth and Locust streets, on Tues- 
day evening, March 24. This will be the 
third entertainment of the school’s pres- 
ent season of public performances. The 
programme is an exceptionally attractive 
one. It comprises the clever one-act 
comedietta, ‘“‘The Marble Arch,” by Ed- 
ward Rose and A. J. Garraway, and that 
powerful drama in four acts, made fa- 
mous on the English-speaking stage by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, entitled ‘‘The Iron 
Master.’”’ Miss Emma Blanch Levy, one 
of St. Louis’ most charming young ladies, 
will essay a leading role. Among others 
prominent in the cast are, Daisy S. Yost, 
Clara Hock, Laura A. Sawyer, Violet E. 


Artistic Diamond Jewelry. 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


310 North Sixth. 








Sheffield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 


and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line ot this beautiful ware that will be found 
? 













any where. 
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Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 


and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 
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Exhibition of Water Colors 


BY 


PF. Hopkinson Smith, 


And Paintings by Old and Modern Masters from 
the Galleries of M. Knoedler & Co., at 


Noonan-Accian Go., 


617 Locust Street. 
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For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


Colonial Gate 


Gus Voiar, Proprieter. D. 1475—Lindell 109. 
(formerly of Planters Hotel.) Saint Louis. 
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String Quintette evenings 
Music Director H. Wallace. 
Soutrnwest Corner 
Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street. 
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Geisser, Edward J. Brady, T. W. Schulen- 
berg, Joseph Solari, Winfield S. Mueh- 
leisen, Theo. C. Mortz, A. W. Gutkaes 
and J. B. Pearman. Tickets are now on 
sale at Bollman Bros.’ Music store, 1120 
Olive street. 


During the week of March 22d, Mr. 
Walker Whiteside, assisted by one hun- 
dred people, will present three Shake- 
spearian plays at the Century Theater: 
“Hamlet,” ‘‘Richard III’ and ‘“‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice” will be the bills. Mr. 
Whiteside has made _ elaborate scenic 
productions of these plays. Mr. White- 
sides’ introduction to St. Louisans was 
made last year in ‘‘Robert of Sicily,’’ and 
his return to this city in the plays in 
which he gained his reputation, should 
prove both interesting and _ profitable. 
Monday ‘‘Richard III’ will be presented, 
Mr. W. D. Cave, the popular treasurer, 
will be tendered a benefit on that even- 
ing, When his friends should remember 
him in the proper way: i. e., turn out en 
masse. Tuesday night and Saturday 
matinee, ‘‘Merchant of Venice,’’ Wednes- 
day and Friday nights and Wednesday 
matinee, ‘‘Hamlet,’’ and Thursday and 
Saturday nights, ‘Richard III.” 


That Mr. Bernard Dierkes, our city 
auditor, is a playwright of no mean 
ability all will attest who witnessed his 
delightful drama, ‘‘Daily Bread,’’ at the 
Germania Theater Sunday evening. Orig- 
inally written in English, the play was 
rendered into German for this presenta- 
tion, and furnished a good type of the 
German drama, as well as of German 
acting. Mr. Ferdinand Welb, in the 
leading role, was wholly pleasing; other 
members of the company did effective 
work, but Mr. Welb’s presentation of the 
brewer seemed to somewhat overshadow 
the other characters. Wednesday even- 
ing’s offering, ‘‘The Wild Hunt,’ was up 
to the usual high standard of the Heine- 
mann-Welb Stock Company, which is 
saying much for its entertaining quali- 
ties. Sunday evening, the 22nd, will be a 
gala night, when the history of the de- 
velopment of German comedies of Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth, Highteenth and Nine- 
teenth centuries will be exploited, con- 
sisting of ‘“‘Das Heiss Eysen,’”’ ‘“‘Die Ehr- 
lich Baeckin,’” ‘“‘Hanswurst’” and ‘Die 
Schul Reiterin.”” Mr. Leopold Jacoby will 
be tendered a benefit Wednesday, on 
which occasion ‘“‘Charley’s Tante’’ will be 
the attraction. 


“Knickerbocker Burlesquers,” at 
the Standard Theater, this week, are 
drawing large audiences. The chorus 
girls are beautifully gowned, and they 
sing and dance in most pleasing manner. 
The two skits are well received and the 
specialties numerically and artistically 
well-represented. Among those deserving 
of mention are: Kippy; comedy juggler; 
and Sansone and Delila, athletes. Next 
attraction, ‘‘Royal Burlesquers.”’ 
ek ab eh 

A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two-letter monogram, 
except for stamping. which ranges in 
price from 10 cents per quire upwards. 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
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AMERICAN: -MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, 
NEW ORLEANS, MAY 5-8. 


Account of the above the Mobile & Ohio 
R. R. will sell tickets at rate of one fare 
for the round trip. St. Louis Office, 518 


Olive street. 


The 


The other night an Irishman accosted 
a gentleman on the street with a request 
for the time. The gentleman, suspect- 
ing that Pat wished to snatch his watch, 
gave him a stinging rap on the nose, 
with the remark: “It has just struck 
one.” “Be jabers,” retorted Pat, “Oi’m 
glad Oi didn’t ax yees an hour ago!”— 
Argonaut. 


The Mirror 


MUSIC 
THE MISSES SONDHEIM IN RECITAL. 


The two St. Louis girls who made an 
appearance in their home city last week 
have reason to feel highly gratified at the 
success that attended their recital. The 
audience was of goodly size and more 
than ordinarily enthusiastic. A recital, 
consisting solely of compositions for two 
pianos, is not a form of musical enter- 
tainment likely to make a strong appeal 
to the average concert-goer, and the evi- 
dent pleasure of the auditors on this 
occasion speaks volumes for the ability 
of the players. 

The Misses Sondheim have obviously 
worked hard and show considerable mu- 
sical intelligence. In the “Caprice,” by 
Phillip, they were at their best in en- 
semble, as well as individual passage 
work. The sisters have fleet fingers, a 
fine idea of tone values and phrase in 
musicianly style. Maturity will bring a 
needed poise and authority. The pro- 
gramme was disappointing. With the ex- 
ception of Duprosse “Variations,” the 
Bach Concerto, the Chopin Rondo and 
the Phillip number, the compositions 
played were unattractive, especially the 
week-kneed “Tarantelle,” with which the 
programme ended, and Schutt’s distor- 
tion of a Chopin valse, which, surely was 
not worth the trouble it must have 
taken to learn it, 


ob 


THE OFT-RUNG “CHIMES” AGAIN. 


Amateur endeavor of an operatic kind, 
when well done, is most disarming to 
criticism. If the essential functions of 
true criticism is to merge oneself with 
the peculiarities of one’s surroundings, 
and to “feel them from their proper cen- 
tral point,” one would be rendered un- 
reservedly enthusiastic by the perform- 
ance of “The Chimes of Normandy,” 
given by the pupils of the St. Louis 
School of Opera at the Odéon last week. 

The work of the chorus was the dis- 
tinct feature of this performance—the 
greater credit therefor to Director Dela- 
motta, since the amateur is proverbially 
unplastic clay. Such animation and in- 
terest in what was going forward was 
never reflected in so many pretty faces 
in any professional chorus seen here, 
while the quality of tone, especially the 
summational tone in the servants’ chorus, 
was unique. 

For the principals the clemency ac- 
corded the amateur must be exercised. 
The amateur Gaspard of Mr. Robert 
McCormick ranks next to the work of 
the chorus in merit. This youthful 
singer displayed marked histrionic abil- 
ity in the enactment of the part of the 
miser—the comedian’s comfort—and ex- 
ploited a glorious immature bass voice in 
the stray bits of music that fell to his 
share. 

Miss Louise Medley was bewitching as 
the vixenish Serpolette, and displayed 
quite the ease of a professional by the 
nonchalance with which she extricated 
herself from an embarrassing position in 
which she was placed by a refractory 
“prop” door. 

The Germaine of Miss Edna Fassett 
was a most strenuous person. Instead of 
being winsome and gentle, in contrast 
to Serpolette, she seemed to have im- 
bibed much of the spirit of that rampant 
hoyden, and developed unwonted temper 
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Sellers of the 


Ostermoor Mattresses 


For this mattress we are sole St. Louis selling agents. 


We sold several hundred of these elastic felt mattresses last year—this 
year we expect to more than double that record. 


Because the “Ostermoor” being non-absorbent, vermin and dust-proof, 
is, from a hygienic standpoint, the most healthful mattress made. 
Owing to the fact that the mattress does not pack, it is not necessary 
to make the mattress over to keep it comfortable. 

The “Ostermoor” is an everlasting, comfortable mattress—once com- 
fortable, always comfortable. It brings rest to the weary—drives away 
worry. 


Better give the “Ostermoor” a trial—a chance is all it asks, 


Come here tomorrow. Let us talk the matter over. Prices and sizes are: 


3 feet wide x 6 feet 3 inches long.............. $10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide x 6 feet 3 inches long...... $11.70 
4 feet 6 inches wide x 6 feet 3 inches long...... $15.00 


50c extra for mattresses made in two parts. 





We have many new arrivals to show you of quaint Georgian 
Furniture, 
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Columbia Disc . . 
-- Grabbobhone 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. Buy the new 
up-to-date Graphophone. Reproduces perfectly band, or- 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice. 


THE DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


seme $15, $20 and $30 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 
$5 per dozen. 


10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 


Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others. 


Colambia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND PRIZE PARIS 1900) 
709 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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and foot-stamping tendencies. Vocally, 
Germaine was remarkable, as Miss Fas- 
sett endowed her with both a lyric so- 
prano voice of beautiful quality, and an 
interpolated dramatic song. Clearly, Ger- 
maine was not germane to Germaine. 
Mr. Will Graeper gave a well-studied 
impersonation of Henri. This young 
man’s work is at all times marked by 
keen intelligence. The way in which 
this school produces tenors to meet its 
needs, would seem to argue that the 
young article is not scarce. Mr. Paul 
Baltz, a new-comer with a pure lyric 
voice of exquisite timber, sang Greni ema ar tche pagel 


cheux most acceptably. Mr, Staunton i ; i 
Wilson was a sufficiently tenuous Baillie, © GED CD © GED OGD CED ED aD e 


Fair Poster Club j 


and keep in touch with the greatest § 
Exposition ever held. i 


i Send 25 cents in coin for membership in the 
World’s Fair Poster Club and 10 beautiful 
@ World’s Fair Posters, posed from life by Jas. @ 
t . Hannerty, an official World’s Fair idea man. ’ 
ictures are 744 x9% and equal to finished 
pho tographs. 
With each set of pictures we send youa 
tichly colored emblem badge and a member- 
ship button bearing the official World’s Fair 
2 colors and your membership number, 3 
Preserve your membership button, as some 
of the numbers will become valuable in the 
near future. 


WORLD'S FAIR POSTER CLUB, 








GIRLS IN SOCIETY 
Many bright girls, with fine, 
filled minds and even with some sense 


well- 


of humor, are dull as clams in company. 
In a parlor some shallow, rattling girl 
who does not know much can outshine 
them completely. By their reticence the 
girls of this silent class gain an unmer- 
ited name among men for being stupid 
and slow and backward. 

Most men who complain that girls do 
not say anything worth while hearing 
have themselves to blame. ‘They expect 
a girl to entertain them while they sit 
silent, without an idea in their heads, 
and when they do talk to girls they 
utter, generally, little but vapid compli- 
ments and sentimental, silly trifles. ‘The 
man who talks sensibly and seriously to 
some of these reticent girls and thereby 
draws them out may find a good deal 
more information and solid thought than 
he anticipates. Real intellectual ability 
does not run much to chatter, and the 
woman whose opinions are worth some- 
thing is often chary of throwing them 
at every man who happens to sit down 
beside her. 

Brightness in conversation is a matter 
more of temperament than of brains. 
Persons who think quickly and do not 
go to the bottom of a subject are apt 
to be the better and readier talkers in a 
parlor. They will utter two opinions 
while a wiser head is forming one. They 
do not prize exactitude and correctness 
so much as cleverness and effect. They 
would rather express a false sentiment 
brilliantly than a true sentiment dully. 
They help to keep the company in a live- 
ly state for an evening, but they would 
be very exasperating matrimonial mates, 
for one cannot stand more than a few 
hours of glittering conversation without 
feeling pain. 

Cultivate the reticent girl. 
have a very clear, original intellect, and 


She may 


when you know her well and win her 
respect and confidence, she may turn out 
a far more entertaining, profitable con- 
verser than her shallower sister, who 
chatters so gayly, so frothily and so in- 
cessantly. As a rule, people who talk 
exceedingly well on first acquaintance 
become tiresome after extended inter- 
course. The reticent people wear best 
because, as a class, they think best. A 
girl who is silent when she has nothing 
to say makes a better companion for life 
than a girl who always thinks she has 
something to say. Among 
among men, the ablest minds, the truest 
friends and the most agreeable com- 


girls, as 


panions are not always the ones that 
talk most. 
quiet as a mouse in company does think- 
ing enough for a whole family.—San 
Francisco Bulletin. 


Often a girl who sits as 


ADVANTAGES OF BEING FIFTY 

To-day the most influential factors in 
social life are the women of 50 and over. 
They are not always the leaders of the 
great world who are most in evidence; 
but it is their feats which count. They 
give the cachet, the final filip, to any 
entertainment. 

For a woman to be a real power in 
the social world requires a more com- 
prehensive range of gifts than in almost 
any other field. She must be a tactician, 
a diplomat, a quick judge of human na- 


. The Mirror 
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ture, a faultless organizer—‘Mme. la 
Resource” at every point. 

At the present time the professional 
woman of 50, at the very zenith of her 
powers, is stretching out eager hands 
to the future. She does not sit down 
and rust, but looks well after her tal- 
ents, that they may be burnished and 
polished and taking on an ever new 
luster. She brings to her work a rip- 
ened knowledge of life and of the emo- 
tions and passions upon the character 
which could only have been gained after 
years of observation and close study of 
women,—Cosmopolitan, 

de se oe 
FASHION CHIT-CHAT 

Lilly and Maude and Estelle and all 
the host of dear girls have so many 
charming modes from which to select 
this season’s wardrobe that the only diffi- 
culty is in making the choice. A few 
words, therefore, on fashions may not 


men and 


come amiss. 

For something very handsome for the 
matinee or evening, or even appropriate 
to wear when out driving in the light 
trap or tea-cart, is a half Eton-effect 
jacket made of fancy braids, say of ecru 
and blwe and interwoven in some in- 
geniously intricate pattern, finished in 
that gorgeous Oriental style of vari- 
colored tassells and queerly tied knots, 
the sleeves of which (of semi-angel cut) 
lend—by virtue of the soft, downy chif- 
fon arranged gracefully to fall from the 
arm—a delicate charm to the general 
exquisiteness of beauty of this accessory 
to the elegant costume; for, of course, 
the jacket is but a garniture for, say, a 
handsome silk creation just from “Gay 
Paree.” And garnitures, dear 
girls, are very reasonable in price. One 
of them shown me—a perfect dream of 
dollars. 
Of course, there are more expensive, 


these 


beauty—was only twenty-five 


and even cheaper ones. These are “quite 
the thing.” They're too expensive, you 
know, to become common, 

Persian broidered bands, in warm, rich 
colorings, for trimmings, are even more 
sumptuous than those of last year, and 
in what displayed! Then, 
again, do you want something in laces— 
why turn you to cluney and 
Duchesse laces and but drape them ar- 
tistically and, presto, mademoiselle, is 
transformed into a veritable fairy. 

There are numbers of other pretty 
things of which I might tell you—but— 
go to Scruggs-Vandervoort & Barney’s, 
and there you may see them in all their 
splendor. You'll find all the clerks and 
attendants most courteous. Once you 
are a patron of this firm you will never 


profusion 


those 


wish to purchase fine goods elsewhere. 
ab ee he 
DEMAND FOR LABOR IN THE WEST. 
April 15th to October ist, harvesting 
fruit and grain crops in California and 
the Northwest; low rates February 15th 
to June 15th. J. H. Lothrop, G. A., U. P. 
R. R., 908 Olive street, St. Louis. 
SHREWD HUBBY 
Mrs. Climber: My dear, Mrs. Highup 
had her portrait painted by a celebrated 
artist, and I haven't a thing but a com- 
mon, ordinary, everyday photograph to 
show. 
Husband (a wise man): The idea of 
advertising to the whole world that her 
complexion is so bad that it won’t stand 
the camera! 
Mrs. Climber: 
Francisco Star. 


Well, that’s true,—San 


Jravel and Resort Bureau 


ob ob ob ol 


HE Murror receives so many requests for infor- 


mation about Health and Pleasure Resorts that 


we have collected much valuable data on the subject. 


Anticipating a greater demand than ever for such 


information this season, we have completcd our files 


and now offer a splendidly equipped Traver and 


Resort Bureau. 


This we place at the disposal of the readers of the 


Murror. 


by mail on application. 


AvprREss 


Authoritative information will be furnished 


TRAVEL AND RESORT BUREAU, 


Tre Morror, St. Lous. 





AN EXCEPTION 


She’d won no prize at any school, 
She'd taken no degree at college, 

A sweet exception to the rule, 
She was the woman without know- 


ledge. 


And hence, she proved a Mecca-stone 
To pilgrim men, oppressed and dreary, 
By too much smartness overthrown, 
Of learning, wit, and wisdom, weary. 


‘They crowded round her, ’mid the whirl, 
While brilliancy sat by, unheeded— 
Each man rejoiced to find a girl 
Who did not know as much as he did, 
—Madeline Bridges in Collier's Weekly. 


ce Qo oe 
TONY FOSTER ON WOMEN 


(From “The Wooing of Judith,’’ by Sara 
Beaumont Kennedy.) 

Ugly women are apt to be comfortable 
in their tempers; it’s your pretty ones 
that dice with the Devil for a man’s 
happiness and peace. 

‘Tis a wise man who knows when to 
see and when not to see. I have thought 
mayhap that was the secret of Solomon’s 
success with so many women—he knew 
just the right moment to shut his eyes 
to keep from learning the deceitfulness 
of his wives. é 

I have often wondered why Providence 
should have been so sparing of metal 
when making a woman’s heart; enougn 
went into her tongue to give it a keen 
edge; but her heart!—no steel or flint 
or sand; just a soft, pudgy mud-pie that 
any man can dent with his finger. 

A woman is always turning—turning 
her tongue for’ stab, or her silly, soft 
heart for another dent. (Apropos a 
worm turning.) 

It’s not looking at a woman that sours 
a man, but it’s summering her and win- 


After the theater, before the matinee 
er when down town sh g, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tus St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
spgttntwenta, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patrenage. 








Automobile Business For Sale 


A large Automobile rag nye | 
Business for sale, with books filled wi 
bona fide orders; reasons for selling, have 
other large business which requires our 
entire attention. Address Red Cross, 
care of Mirror. 














tering her, and eating the victuals she 
cooks. 

Woman was made out of a cross-cut 
clay wet up with an April shower, and 
dried in an April sun. 

For me, the test of a woman is in the 
mischief she makes. ’Tis said the devil 
went into the ark holding on to the tal 
of the ass; but I misjudge the book 
that’s writ in is wrong. According to 
my belief, he went in bunched up in Mis- 
tress Noah’s apron strings. 

A woman’s mind is not only without 
fastenings, but it is run-down-in-the-heel 
through too much shifting. 

Women were God’s first fools, and He 
never changed the pattern. 

A woman’s like a cat, you never know 
which way she'll jump; just as like to 
go backwards as forwards, or up as 
down.—The Reader. 


Be edo odo 
WHY HE OPERATED 


Friend: But if there’s no hope of sav- 
ing him, doctor, what are you going to 
perform the operation for? 

Doctor: One hundred dollars.—Town 
and Country. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 


Once upon a time there lived a man 
who had a good friend. They had been 

hoolmates and college mates, and 
their acquaintances called them Damon 
and Pythias because they were always 
inseparable. 

Damon was a_ bookkeeper and he 
worked so hard during the annual stock- 
taking that he fell ill. He did not worry, 
for Pythias offered to substitute for 
him in his absence. 


Finally Damon recovered from his 


sickness, and notified the firm that he 
was ready to return to work. 

“[ am very sorry,” wrote the head of 
the commercial house, “but your sub- 
stitute has proved so eminently satis- 
factory that we feel we cannot make a 
change just now. He has agreed ta 
retain the position.” But he did not 
add that Pythias had also agreed to ac- 
cept a salary somewhat less than that 
given to Damon. 

During Damon’s illness, he had fallen 
behind in paying the interest on the 
mortgage on his little house. It had to 
go at a sacrifice, and who should step 
in and take advantage of the forced 
sale but Pythias. 

“He ts my good friend, after all,” said 
Damon to his wife, “this is his delicate 
way of helping me out. He will return 
me my papers and my position together.” 

But Pythias failed to make good his 
friend’s faith in him. 

Damon’s ill-luck followed him into his 
domestic life. His wife became weary of 
being poor and sued for a divorce on the 
ground of failure to provide. And, 
the course of time she took a second 
husband—Pythias. 

When Damon heard that he gave up 
the unequal fight against fate. 

And the cynical onlooker, 
doubts of everything in existence, said, 
“That’s what you can count on in this 
world when you put your whole trust in 
1 ‘friend.’ You can thank God when it 
doesn’t happen, which is once in a 
thousand.”—Town Talk. 


ob oh oe 
‘‘GOWNS”’ AND “‘DRESS”’ 


We mustn’t skulk when duty or philol- 
ogy calls, but a jury of matrons and 
maids or a mixed tribunal of dress- 
makers and professors of English ought 
to decide the question here solemnly sub- 
mitted: 

“To the Editor of the Sun: Sir—In a 
recent issue of your paper, in describing 
the record of dress for 1902, you frequently 
use the word ‘gown.’ The use of this 
word has precipitated an argument. This 
argument is based upon the proper or im- 
proper application of this word to modern 
dress; I contend that ‘gown’ is applied 
solely and exclusively to a one-piece gar- 
ment and not to the dress of women of 
the present day. My authority is derived 
from dictionaries and encyclopaedias 
which have been modernized and are 
supposed to reflect usages of words ordi- 
narily used at the present time. Without 
attempting to reflect upon the intelli- 
gence or discrimination of the ‘person 
who is responsible for the article, I 
would like to know if there is any author- 
ization, so far as the generally accepted 
authorities which exist at the present 
time are concerned, for the use of the 
word ‘gown’ as being descriptive of the 
dress worn by women at the present 
time. E. E. SCHIF.’’ 

The dress worn by women at the pres- 
ent time is an extensive and a compli- 
cated subject, not to be discussed ade- 
quately without the making of many 
cyclopadias, and scarcely to be compre- 
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Scarritt-Comstock 


We Want to Acquaint You With Our Store and Styles at Broadway and Locust. 





When the Best 


Is Wanted It Will Always 
Be Found With Us 


At Lowest Prices .. 





Wedding Gifts 


Choice Articles 
Suited Especially. 
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at peg progdonl ane Sanitar Make ”9 s 
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Medium- Cotton 7 =a Ay \ 
il Priced $10.00 Conveniences, oe 

Goods. . | air, $35.00 
Of High-Grade Workmanship. $] 5.00 ge ‘ 
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OUR BEAUTIFUL SPRING STOCK READY FOR YOU TO SEE. 
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hended by mere men. What must be the 
perplexity of a foreigner, feeling his way 
in the English language. An _ evening 
gown is one thing and a nightgown is 
another. The native man _ understands 
that distinction, but as between ‘‘gown’”’ 
and ‘‘dress’’ what is he to decide? Robes, 
gowns and dresses for morning, noon and 
night stare at him from the advertise- 
ments. Which is which, and what is 


what? No wonder he flees to the di¢- 


tionary for consolation and certainty. 

“Robe” needn’t bother him. That 
seems to be a term of art, the trade 
word for ‘‘gowh”’ or ‘‘dress.’’ What is a 
“gown’’ and what a dress?” The dic- 
tionary tells us that ‘‘gown’”’ meant origi- 
nally an “outer garment, generally long 
and loose.’’ “Nightgown,”’ ‘dressing 
gown,’’ the “‘gown’’ of the judge or the 
professor are more or less faithful to 
this sense. According to one noted dic- 
tionary ‘‘ ‘Dress’ is preferred for 4 gar- 
ment cut to fit the person, the gown be- 
ing more properly a loose garment hang- 
ing from the shoulders.’ Preferred by 
whom? That is the question. One of the 
definitions of ‘‘dress’’ given by the same 
authority is ‘‘the gown or robe worn by 
women, consisting of a skirt or waist, 
either made separately or in one gar- 
ment.’’ Nothing here of loose or tight. 
A ‘dress’ is a ‘‘gown’”’ or “robe.’’ Un- 
mistakably a ‘“‘gown” is not necessarily 
a ‘‘one-piece’’ garment. What a ‘‘gown”’ 
was in the Sixteenth century is a mat- 
ter of archaeological interest. 

You can’t prevent a word from grow- 
ing; and ‘‘gown’’ in the Twentieth cen- 
tury and the tailor-made age is properly 
applicable and applied to a woman's 
dress, be it tight, loose or medium. In 
the last few years’ ‘“‘dress’’ has been 
losing and ‘“gown’’ gaining. Speaking 
with all humility of a matter too high 
for masculine knowledge, we can’t see 
that our correspondent’s objection can be 
sustained. What skills it to kick against 
fashions, whether of gowns and dresses 
or words? As between ‘gown’ and 
“dress,’”’ you pays your money and you 
takes your choice. And any man who 
finds that his wife’s or daughter’s dress- 
maker’s bill is any smaller for a “‘gown’’ 
than for a ‘‘dress’”’ or for a ‘‘dress’’ than 
for a “gown” has a rare source of happi- 
ness.—New York Sun. 

BISMARCK’S MELANCHOLY 


One of the strongest impressions Mr. 
Whitman obtafmed of Bismarck was of 
his ‘‘solitude—his intense melancholy.” 
He says: - 

“Bismarck had _ suffered ‘ois fits of 
depression, as is well authenticated, right 
through life. Melancholy is an essential- 
ly German trait of character, and may 
not be unconnected with the state of 
the stomach, as Hamlet said dreams are. 
In every case it is often met with in 
highly developed natures, a form of 
morose pessimism which affects them at 
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times. . . . Bismarck, with the con-_ sion of him.’ Lord Clive—a rare excep- 

sciousness of having altered the map of tion among great Englishmen—committed 

Europe and revised the German empire, suicide. 3ismarck was not without af- 

could searcely exist outside his own four finity to Clive in more respects than one, 
a ain notably in his insensibility to the mean- 
“Bismarck had setnonts between 1890- ing of fear.’’—Literary Digest. 

91 when the idea of suicide may possibly abe « NZ el 

have been present to his mind. His re- Holding the breath occasionally is said 

ligious faith, added to his strong sense to be restful. If it doesn’t rest the 

of personal dignity, probably prevented holder it will at least give the others a 

the thought obtaining complete posses- rest.—Fresno Mirror. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 
in Wall street has 
confidence. It has 


The late 
seriously disturbed 
opened the eyes of the speculative public 
to the many dangers lurking in the sit- 
uation; it has disclosed the fact that the 
leaders of the market are no longer as 
harmonious in their relations and views 
as they used to be; it has called at- 
tention to the weak position of the banks 
and the difficulties borrowers will here- 
after have to contend with in their ef- 
forts to protect holdings. Liquidation, it 
is generally presumed, has been on a 
large scale, but, judging by current bank 
statements, not as heavy as could have 
been expected, in view of the extensive 
shrinkage in values that occurred in the 
last two weeks. 

It is quite evident that holdings, on 
margin, have mostly been transferred 
from one speculative holder to another. 
There has been a remarkable rigging, 
shifting and juggling in consequence of 
the rise in call money rates. There also 
must have been renewed borrowing 
abroad and on an extensive scale, con- 
sidering the stiffness in sterling ex- 
change, in the face of a strong demand 
for funds on this side. Undoubtedly 
there would have been still larger bor- 
rowing abroad but for the apprehensions 
which the late decline in Wall street 
has aroused in the minds of careful 
European observers regarding the sta- 
bility of things in America and the le- 
gitimacy of existing values. Judging by 
the expressions of some of the most 
competent financial critics in London 
and Paris, the opinion must be quite 
widely held on the other side of the At- 
lantic that things in America are on the 
down-grade, and that a cataclysm is 
rapidly approaching. This may be an 
exaggerated view to take of recent and 
present troubles, yet it exists and it will 
undoubtedly be not an easy matter for us 
to dispel it merely by pointing to the 
various evidences of business prosperity. 

Even on this. side, the voices of 
caution are multiplying. Only the other 
day, a prominent Western financier was 
quoted as follows: “It is American to 
forge ahead, and to rush and crowd the 
age, but we have been going at a tre- 
mendous pace the last seven years and 
have got up a very high speed. I do not 
look for a panic, or for a long period of 


oe ’) 
slump 





If contemplating a jour- 
ney, we can be of service 
to you. We issue our 
Letters of Credit 


available everywhere. 


own 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$8,000,000.00. 





ST. LOUIS. 


The Mirror 


hard times, but we need a little rest and 
ought to expect to sit down occasionally 
and let the development of the country 
catch up with what we have done with 
our money.” 

What have we done with our money? 
We have tied it up in inflated securities, 
land and commodities. We have prac- 
tically “burned the candle at both ends.” 
We have gone the pace that kills. If it 
had not been for artificial assistance ex- 
tended by the Government, our specula- 
tive coach would have been upturned 
several times in the last two years, and 
in a most calamitous fashion. There is 
no use to indulge in sneering references 
to “calamity-howlers,” to “chronic pessi- 
mists,” when the banks in New York are 
unable further to accommodate borrow- 
ers on the stock exchange, when they 
are compelled to ask foreign money lend- 
ers for assistance, and when holders of 
even reputable investment stocks are 
having nightmares over coming panics. 


Pessimistic sentiment exists, and it is 
growing. As a shrewd observer lately 
remarked, “it is this sentiment that over- 
hangs the money markets like a dark 
cloud. The people will no longer buy 
stocks at Wall street prices. The West 
will no longer lend its money to keep 
up inflated values. Thousands of mil- 
lions of ‘securities’ (?) carried by East- 
ern banks and trust companies will have 
to be nursed at home. This means call 
money at high rates, small squeezes at 
any time, continued dullness till a large 
share of the poison of fictitious values 
is sweated out of the commercial sys- 
tem.” In the past week, the sub-treasury 
at New York was compelled to ship fair- 
ly large amounts of money to New Or- 
leans, where cotton speculation is prov- 
ing a serious strain on the resources of 
banks, while discount rates at Chicago 
have, in spite of a call loan rate of 8 per 
cent in New York, barely risen above 
par. From indications like these it can 
safely be inferred that the interior needs 
all the money it has, and more to boot, 
and that Wall street will from now on 
have to employ its own means if it in- 
tends to boost values on the stock ex- 
change. 


The Southern Pacific-Union Pacific 
struggle reveals the bad feeling which 
exists in some quarters. It would seem 
that Harriman is Keene’s béte noire, be- 
cause he will not pay any dividends on 
Southern Pacific. Keene is the head and 
front of a “pool” that has been in exist- 
ence for about two years, and patiently 
holding the bag, in the expectation that, 
sooner or later, dividend payments on 
their holdings of Southern Pacific would 
send the price of the stock to par. In 
this expectation they have been griev- 
ously disappointed, for Harriman is 
spending millions of dollars of Southern 
Pacific surpluses, not in dividend pay- 
ments, but in improvements, and these 
improvements, Keene asserts, are princi- 
pally made on the Central Pacific sys- 
tem, which is now part of the Southern 
Pacific, but which Harriman is ma- 
noeuvering to acquire for the Union Pa- 
cific. There is not much sympathy to 
lose between Harriman and Keene. Each 
one is bent on taking advantage of the 
other. As matters stand, Keene’s suit 
may be expected to end in a fiasco, and 
in big losses for the unfortunate “pool.” 

That American Sugar Refining report 
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in Massachusetts was an_ interesting 
jocument, so much so, indeed, that it 
caused a drop of a few points and a 
vorld of conjectures as to what meaning 
is to be put upon it. The report shows 
that the company, in 1902, invested $6,- 
900,000 in “stocks of other companies,” 
but no details are given, and so every- 
body is left at liberty to form his own 
conclusions. The affairs of the Sugar 
Trust are still regulated by a “blind 
pool.” No outside stockholder knows 
what is going on, where or how the 
money is spent, whether dividends are 
earned, or whether there is any surplus 
at all. It is a strange feature of Ameri- 
can corporate affairs that stockholders 
may be found who do not insist upon 
explanations from directors who spend 
millions of the corporation’s money on 
their own authority. 

Conservative people do not relish the 
continued manufacture of new securities 
in the shape of stock dividends, trust 
certificates and consolidated bonds. They 
fear that these additional loads _ will 
prove the proverbial straw that breaks 
the camel’s back. In” the last two 
months, the outpour of “stuff” of this 
kind has been on an enormous scale, and 
there are rumors that it has not yet 
come to a stop. As soon as the money 
market has steadied itself somewhat on 
its trembling legs, a few more million 
dollar issues will be piled upon it. It 
looks, at times, as if these financial ma- 
nipulators were actually engaged in ef- 
forts to knock the bottom out of prices. 
Who is going to buy this growing mass 
of “securities?” And does anybody in 
his right senses believe that the best 
way to raise prices is to increase the 
amount of outstanding stocks and bonds 
at the rate of $50,000,000 a month? 


ale 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The depression in Wall street is still 
exerting its influence in the local mar- 
ket. It is likely that various local 
speculators were compelled to dispose of 
local stocks so as to be aDle to increase 
their margins on New York holdings, 
However, the declines that occurred were 
not important. Considering the extent 
of the reaction in Wall street, local prices 
held surprisingly firm. At the present 
writing, they are practically unchanged, 
compared with quotations of a week ago. 
A few stocks are, in’ fact, slightly higher. 
It cannot be said, however, that this 
comparative firmness is due to invest- 
ment demand, for the investor is still 
absent from the field and holding off 
for lower prices. 

Bank of Commerce dropped to 372, but 
has since rallied again to 374. State Na- 
tional has risen to 202%. It is still ‘‘tipped”’ 
for a sharp advance. Missouri Trust is 
obtainable at 126%; Lincoln at 253; Co- 
lonial at 197; American Central at 169; 
Mercantile at 400, and St. Louis-Union at 
369. For Boatman’s 236 is bid and for 
Mechanics’ National 289%. 

St. Louis Transit is steady at 28; there 
have been large transactions in it for 
some days. United preferred is still 
quoted at 81%. The 4 per cent bonds are 
quoted at & bid, 84% asked. 

The reduction in the capital and surplus 
of the Commonwealth Trust Co. has led 
to some inquiry for the stock, but not 
to the rise which optimists anticipated. 
The stock is not cheap at the current 
level, and should be ontainable at lower 
figures before a great while. 

Bank clearances are a little smaller. 
Exchange on New York is firmer and at 
a premium of 15 cents. Sterling is strong 
and quoted at $4.87%. 


The Mirror 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


A. A. W., St. Charles, Mo.—Do not 
believe that International Pump will rise 


to your limit again; that is, not within 
the year 1903. You are “in’’ for a long 
perspiration. 


J. O. U., Hot Springs, Ark.—Would rec- 
ommend selling Reading at limit men- 
tioned. Suppose you mean the common. 
Mexican Central should be held. 

“Subscriber.’’—Consider the bonds a 
safe investment. The stock, however, is 
a gamble and not worth current quota- 
tions. The “pool’? has been trying to 
unload for some time. 

F. D., Shelbina, Mo.—Keep out of Colo- 
rado Southern. Think well of Rio Grande 
preferred, but would advise waiting for 
lower prices. The Kansas City bank 
stock is a guvod investment. 

R. R. P.—Would prefer St. Paul com- 
mon. The other two are still too high. 
Missouri Pacific should have a rally svon. 
It is doubtful, however, if it will reach 
your level. The continued increases of 
capital are not liked. 

Y. Z., Ft. Smith, Ark.—Would advise 
holding the stock. The county bonds re- 
ferred to are not very safe. Would take 
the little loss and invest in something 
better. 

S. W.—Cannot recommend purchases of 
Metropolitan Securities. The stock is of 
doubtful value, in spite of good dividends 
paid. Better take your medicine in Colo- 
rado Fuel and sell on the first rally. 

eb hb 


MEDICAL 
MEETING, 
NEW ORLEANS, MAY 5-8. 


Account of the above the Mobile & Ohio 
R. R. will sell tickets at rate of one fare 
for the round trip. St. Louis Office, 518 
Olive street. 

Be abe oh 


IF ONLY CAUGHT 


“Tf some of us were caught and caged!’’ 
ejaculates a writer in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
“T saw a man run hard to cross the track 
close in front of a Long Island train. 
Then he stopped and watched the train 
go by. Then he stood and watehed it 
out of sight. Then he went his leisurely 
way. He seemed to be all right, and 
probably was all right. That was a man. 
I saw a woman in a street car open a 
satchel and take out a purse, close 
the satchel and open the purse, take out 
a dime and close the purse, open the 
satchel and put in the purse, close the 
satchel and lock both ends. Then she 
gave the dime to the conductor and took 
a nickel in exchange. Then she opened 
the satchel and took out the purse, closed 
the satchel and opened the purse, put in 
the nickel and closed the purse, opened 
the satchel and put in the purse, closed 
the satchel and locked both ends. Then 
she felt to see if her back hair was all 
right, and it was all right, and she was 
all right, and just as sweet! That was 
a woman. I saw a monkey—but he was 
caged. What if some of us were caught 


and caged!”’ 

ele ele be 
PACIFIC RAILWAY TO 
CALIFORNIA. 
With its connections it is about five 
hours quicker than any other line from 
St. Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of 
four direct routes te California. The 
only line operating through standard 
sleeping cars. For further information 
inquire Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
Route, City Ticket Office, St. Louis. 


EFFECTUAL 


“T have heard that Miss Chopchin mar- 
ried young Flimbers with the idea of re- 
forming him.”’ 

“Well, she succeeded. He says he’ll 
never marry again, if he lives to be a 
thousand years old.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

eb he be 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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Traveling by Daylight 
ON THE 


WABASH LINE 


Affords ail the comforts to 
be had in the most luxu- 
rious homes or in the best of 
hotels. Nothing is wanting 
to complete one’s happiness 
and the days pass only too 
swiftly. 

The Parlor and Obser- 
vation-Cafe Library Car 
features on the abash 
| mg together with the 

ee Reclining Chair coe 
ave 


aan Dining Cars, 


become widely known and 
r rake og 

ugh Cars are run 

uekueen St. Louis and Chi- 

cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 


York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, 
Denver, Portland, Ore., 

Minneapolis and St. Paul; 

between Chicago and Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and 
Montreal ; between Kansas 
City and ‘Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 


Cc. S. CRANE, 


Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New 








Cons NIA THEATER, 


Heinemann and Welb ers. 
SUNDAY, MARCH 22, 1903, 

Gala Night. New! ‘The event of the season! New! 
Historical Comedy Evening. 

History of the development of German Comedies 

of the 16th, 17th, 18th and 20th Century. 


DAS HEISS EYSEN 
DIE EHRLICH BAECKEN 
HANSWURST 
DIE SCHUL-REITERIN, 
Wednesday, March 25, 1903, 
Benefit for Mr. Leopold Jacoby. 
CHAREY’S TANTE 


OLYMPIC 
THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 
Mrs. Langtry Nixon and Zimmerman 





and her entire ar omg Co present 

presenting a modern so- : : 

elety slew by | ay Francis Wilson 

try and J. H. Manners. in the ‘aaae Musical 
oomeday. 

The Chnnuees 


The Toreador. 





Reg. Matinee Saturday. 


Excursions 
Southwest 


One fare, plus $2, round trip, 
first class, Chicago and Kansas 
City to Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 





Greatly reduced rates one-way, 
second class. 

First and Third Tuesdays each 
month. 

Corresponding reduction from East 
generally. 


Interesting nemphiets free telling about 
cheap lands. 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
08 N. Fourth St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Santa Fe 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


Checkers, Henry M. Blossom, Jr. a 50c and $1.00; 
Isn’t It So? Nettie Seeley M y, $1.00; Lady 
Rose’s Daughter, Mrs. Harshres Wr ard, $1. 20; 
Pride of Telifair, amore Elliott Peake, $1 20; The 
Captain, Churchill Williams, $1.20; A Tar Heel 
Baron, M.S. C. a $1.20; Marty, John Strange 
Winter, $1.20. A full line of standar: books, popular 
fiction, etc., at cut prices at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive 





st. 





MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


OENTRAL LOAW OFFIOE. 
204 WN. Pouvaere Gresat 


Germania Theater 


FOURTEENTH AND LOCUST STS. 


Mr. Guy Lindsley 


Presents a number of pupils of the 
Lindsley School of Dramatic Art 


“The Marble Arch” 


“The Ironmaster” 
Tuesday Evening, March 24. 


Tickets are now on sale at Bollman Bros’. Music 


Store, 1120 Olive Street. 


CENTURY 





THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
Kirke Reserved Seats Th 
irke LaShelle | fieseured Seats Thurs. 
Presents qpiced by Miss_Lelia 
st: 
CHECKERS, | sat. Richard Il) Wed. 


he eves. and Sat. mat. 
Henry M. Blossom Jr: og By 
Reg. Matinee Saturday. | Venice. 

NEXT MONDAY, BENEFIT OF W. D. CAVE 


Century Theater Treasurer. 
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Present Tour a Succession of Triumphs. 
March 22 


Odeon isis 
March 24 
3 DAYS ONLY—2 CONCERTS DAILY. 
The World’s Greatest Band 


BANDA ROSSA 


E. Sorrento. Conductor: Sixty Men. 
Seats now at Bollman’s. Sunday at the Odeon. 


THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEE, 


Knickerbocker Burlesquers. 


NEXT WEEE, 








Royal Burlesquers. 


Rstablished 1850. iphone 1013 
TNS OL® RSLIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

Ove AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning 
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There is Some 9 . 
Great Attrac- law OT S It is the 
tion at Opening of 


. Don’t miss seeing their special numbers F- A OQ 8 
POSITIVELY THEY ARE THE SMARTEST THINGS EVER PRODUCED. Or & 
Exact Reproductions of French Models. 
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Suit Us!! 
Our Motto Being 


“T7* NULL SECUNW> 


“Nulli Secundus.” 


This Week 


We are in business to give the 
public the Best value in nice, 
clean, up-to-date Merchan- 
dise to be found in America ! 


No Place Under That Will 


S pring Millinery. ah I 











Your eyes will be 


price of the Hats. 





Colored Dress Goods. 


The pick of the world’s markets is now at your beck and bow in this, 


St. Louis’ Greatest Dress Goods Department. 





Crash, gray Effects— 





new c olorings, special value— 35 
ri Cc 
NG, All-Wool French Voile, Etamine White Oxford Waists, embroidered in the new grape design, in white $5 00 
Y \ and Mistral, the correct fabrics and colors, fine pearl buttons; Opening PYICE +++ ++ steeseeee eoseee . 
5 ’ “ . Fine Madras and Linen Waists, in white; also Piques, with tucks and 98 
y for spring wear, full line of 48 Satcreem Ram DMN 3.559506 4ah0-N Fao nakxekens. sack. ave adveeevinds c 
ome aeor | ai shades— Opening oe ee Cc $12.50 Blouse, Venetian Cloth Suits, collarless jacket with postillion back, 


45-inch All- Wool French Twine Mistral; special value— 
CN Ss ac Zola de OR eiiee pee SNe CLG s oles Teese enene alin o.. 


46-inch Scotch Bouretted Crash, flake effects, one of the swellest novelty 
spring weaves, consigned to D. C. & Co.—Opening price........... 





We know for a positive fact that no store shows a stock 
equal to ours in 


Infants’ Goods Seeond Floor. 


Infants’ Long Cloaks, made of Bedford cord, collar trimmed 
with wide lace insertions and deep lace ruffle, worth $3.50; $2 75 
eS ery re he a Rite on Bn ° 
Infants’ Silk Caps, neatly tucked, trimmed with lace ruche and 75 
silk tie strings, worth $1.00; introductory price............. Cc 
Infants’ Sacques, made of all-wool flannel, collar and cuffs silk- 75 % 
embroidered, worth $1.15; introductory price............... & 
Infants’ Flannelette Wrappers, pink or blue stripes, trimmed with 35 
solid color borders, worth 50c; introductory price........... Cc 


pafante’ Gis or Weel Velie... onc ccsrceecicvscass I5c, 20c, 25c, 35c 


32-inch Mercerized Canvas Cloth, 
white ground with black dots, fig- 
ures and stripes, one of the latest 
weaves for waists and skirts— 
ee ae J 5c 


36-inch Etamine Bourette, linen ef- 
fects, in green, blue and tan col- 
orings, an elegant fabric for 
skirts—Opening price........ 

36-inch All-Wool Scotch Flake 
| ae 29c 


French Silk Striped Challies, all the 


Ladies’ Skirts, in blue, black, tan and castor, in Serge, Venetians, $2 50 
$ ] 25 Cheviots—Opening FICE. a ccccccccccccccacccccesessosccsepscccenes ° 


Suits, Skirts, Jackets. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


Our new arrivals in this department are not to be matched in 
this city as to design, materials and prices, and if you cannot find 
here what you want it will be useless to make further search. 


a 
2 Wipe. 
0 ye COGN 
A, 1 


25c 





handsomely trimmed with buttons and satin piping, in black. blue, 
castor and brown—Opening price.-..-  se-secccscccccccccccscess $] 2 50 
8 5 Etamine Suits in black and blue, jackets collarless, stole front. peplum and 

Cc postillion back, taffeta silk lining, trimmed with fancy ornaments, $22 50 
buttons and satin piping—Opening price..--.  s+eeesceeeeeces coos . 


ALTERATIONS FREE OF CHARGE. 








Women’s Petticoats. 


Muslin Underwear Department—Second Floor. 


Black Sateen Petticoats, made very full, deep flounce, trimmed $1 00 
with three narrow ruffles, worth $1.50; introductory price 
Black and White Checked Petticoats, made of fine quality mercerized 
sateen, flounce trimmed with small ruffle and black satin $1 50 
bands, worth $2.00; introductory price................ ~ 
Women’s Dressing Sacques, made of figured lawns, neck finished 
with deep collar, edged with narrow ruffle, worth $1.00; 7 5 
PTET TET PT eT ETO LT, 2s PF Oe EET C 
Women’s Long Kimonas, made of good quality lawn, pink, laven- 
der or light blue, trimmed with lawn borders, worth $ J 7 5 
Oe ee eee en) COPE Coe Pee oT ee 
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‘TIS FOLLY TO BE WISE” 
BY ROBERT BLOOM. 


“But think what a shock it would be to 
your friends!” 
~ “I am sorry for the friends,” Wilkins 
answered, indifferently, “but this thing 
must be settled. I am in love with both 
of them, and how am I to know which 
to choose? To die is my only way out 
of it.” 

“That sounds very tragic.” Ford 
crossed the room leisurely, and stirred 
the fire. Then his face suddenly grew 
serious. He stepped quickly back to 
where his friend lay stretched on the 
divan, lazily looking at death through 
rings of cigarette smoke. 

“Now, look here, Wilkins; 
really intend to do anything so silly. It 
is an absurd plan. Just let me state 
your imbecility to you plainly, and I be- 
lieve you will give up making a fool of 


you don't 


yourself.” 

Wilkins laughed. “You're 
harsh, but you, too, have already prom- 
ised to be a fool; so be careful not to 
hurt your own feelings.” 

“Well, here’s a statement of the mat- 
ter; see how you like it: You say you 
are in love with Eleanor Stavor and 
Mollie Mullane, and you have rather 
a tender feeling for that nice little girl 
who lives in the big brown house. I’d 
like to ask what you know about love; 
but we'll talk about that another time. 
You think you are getting tired of living 
peacefully up here in these quiet rooms, 
with no one to bother you but another 
fellow, who likes to be left alone as 
well as you do yourself. You think 
your happiness now depends upon get- 
ting a home, with either Mollie or 
Eleanor, or, perhaps, the little girl of the 
big brown house, to sit up nights and 
cry her eyes out because you don’t come 
home. It sounds jolly, doesn’t it? Your 
way of attaining this earthly paradise is 
equally pleasant and unselfish.” 

“See here, Ford, that’s not fair,” plead- 
ed Wilkins. He leaned over and picked 
up a photograph. 

“She is a beauty. Look at her eyes, 
lord; they are so big and brown!” 

“Yes; and the others are so big and 
blue,” answered his companion sympa- 
thetically. “But let’me go on with your 
scheme. Your difficulty is this: You 
are too affectionate; you love not only 
one girl, but two, with the possibility of 
a third. Unfortunately, you can marry 
but one. Which shall it be? You think 
you can get out of your trouble by an- 
nouncing that you are dead, and then 
you will discover which girl really loves 
you. Think how we shall feel, when 
you have come back to life! And no 
girl will marry you after such a trick.” 

Wilkins made no immediate reply. He 
seemed stubbornly determined. “I can 
make that all right afterward, if I find 
out that she really loves me. I can see 
that it wont’t be so pleasant for you, 
Ford, but there’s no other way. I can’t 
regularly propose, for there are two of 
them; and, if the first one accepted, 
there would be the other, whom I’d be 
regretting all my life.” 

“T promised to help you before I knew 
what tomfoolery you were planning, so 
I suppose I’ll have to go through it. 
| hate to wear a long face all that time, 
during your illness—which we'll cut 
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short—and the day of your death, Then, 
you will expect me to make funeral ar- 
rangements, and send announcements to 
receive their con- 
dolences. I’ll be hanged if I cry for 
you! And then, after it is all over, you 
won’t know any more than you did be- 
fore. But go ahead, and hurry through 
it. I'll do my part.” 


“See here, Willie; the carrier just 
brought them. This one is pink, sweetly 
scented and carefully sealed. That doesn’t 
look much like self-forgetful grief, does 
it? Let me read your friends’ lamenta- 
tions : 

“*My Dear Mr. Ford: 

“Tt shocked me greatly to hear of Mr. 
Wilkins’ death. I feel the deepest sym- 
pathy for you; but it is only one like 
you, who knew his best qualities, who 
can fully appreciate the loss. Come to 
see me as soon as you are relieved of 
your painful duties. 

“ ‘Sincerely yours, 
“‘Eleanor Stavor.’” 

Wilkins groaned, but Ford opened 
another note, and went on, relentlessly: 
“*My Dear Mr. Ford: 

“*The carriage is waiting for me, and 
I am already due at Mrs. Harwood’s re- 
ception; but I must write just a word to 
tell you how grieved I was to hear of 
Mr. Wilkins’ death. Surely, you will 
not disappoint me next week? I have 
my heart set on seeing you at my fancy- 
dress ball. Poor Mr. Wilkins! He was 
to have led the cotillion with me. It is 
very sad. You must come. 

“Very Truly yours, 
“*Margaret Mullane.’” 

The chilling silence that followed the 

reading of the letters was broken by a 


knock at the door. Ford opened it, and 
received into his arms an enormous 
boquet of white roses, without a card. 
Hurrying to the window, he saw a car- 
riage driving down the avenue, toward 
the big brown house—San Francisco 
Star. 
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“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


m E, P TURNER, 
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TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 














CARMODY’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 
FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAWAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND.PINE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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